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An alert Ansul representative, 
Mr. Vermilye is known far, wide 
and well among the refrigeration 
industry in Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee (excepting 
Memphis), the eastern half of 
Missouri, the southern half of 


Illinois, as well as the lower 


ANSUL 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Agents for Kinetic’s “FREON-12” 








EIGHe 


MARINETTE + WISCONSIN 


YEARS 





half of southern Michigan. 


If you’re in his territory, you 
too can rely on him for service 
that is quick, efficient and genu- 
inely helpful. The address is 
G. B. Vermilye, Ansul Chemical 
Co., 906 Inland Blvd., Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 
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WITH THE FIRST IN SERVICE... 











Build and maintain good-will and confidence 





by helping to keep your customers’ present 
Condensing Units in tip-top condition. 

A regular check on present installations 

and the replacement of questionable parts NOW 
may prevent costly repairs and delayed service later. 
Take advantage of PAR’S exchange policy 

of valve plates and compressor bodies. 


Insure continued economical, dependable service 





for your customers. 







Manufacturers of } 
PAR Commercial Refrigeration Equipment — 


DiVisSton 
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SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SEAYVE ALL FRONTS 
aE 


for REFRIGERANT GASES 


Kerotest valves control re- 


frigeration of foods, liquids 


How Your and medicinal supplies that 


sustain and comfort our 


KEROTEST valves iieeanen 


are serving 
pe £OX orvcen anv wyvrocen 
America’s bao ids 


accurate control of the cyl- 


War effort! inders containing oxygen 


and hydrogen so vital to 








our nation’s war produc- 


tion welding operations. 





for HELIUM 


To lift and support barrage 





and observation balloons to 


war-effective altitudes. 





SAFETY TOPPED WITH 
KEROTEST CYLINDER VALVES 


for rire contro 
Bombers, fighting planes, 
battleships, merchant ma- 
rine, submarines, tanks and 


civilian defense require de- 





pendable valves for effec- 


tive fire control. 
Kerotest Manufactures the 
famous Diaphragm Pack- 
less Valves. Patents—U. S. 
Patents Nos. 1,890,505 and 
2,061,028 —Canada Patent 


No. 340,598 
KEROTEST MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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This Gadget Catches ‘‘Bugs’’ 





One of a series of actual photographs taken in the Alco plant 


n spite of high skill, the most conscientious work, and 
every modern inspection test, ‘bugs’ will occasion- 
ally develop in any mechanism. The fixture shown above, 
devised by Alco, finds any vagrant defect in thermo- 
static expansion valves after removal from the aging 
oven and just before shipment. 








This Final Tester puts each valve through its paces 
under the exact conditions it will face in a refrigeration 
system. It double-checks: 1) superheat setting, 2) oper- 





Designers ation of the charge, 3) adjustment range, 4) leakage, 3 
and Manufacturers and 5) stricture in the tubing. 
of Engineered When an Alco Thermo Valve passes all the tests on 
Refrigerant this apparatus, it is in as near perfect working order as 
Controls it is humanly possible to check. This is but another 


example of the high manufacturing and testing standards 
that assure the precise valve. performance and long, 
trouble-free life of every Alco Valve. 


ALCO VALVE COMPANY — 857 Kingsland Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 
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Where would they be 
without YOU ? 


SERS of commercial refriger- 
ation would certainly be up 
against it these days—if it weren’t 
for the job you are doing to help 
keep their equipment in running 
order. It’s no easy job either — 
with equipment working overtime, 
staying in service when it would 
normally be replaced. 


There’s another side to the pic- 
ture, though. Your work now is 
building good-will that will pay 
dividends in post-war business. 
Another thing—wartime industry 
is finding plenty of new uses for 





industrial refrigeration . . . uses 


that will continue in peacetime. 


Take full advantage of these new 
opportunities — keep your eyes 
open for chances to suggest new 
installations of G-E “Scotch Giant” 
condensing units. They’re built to 
give your customers the kind of 
performance that will keep the 
good-will you’re building. 

* + 

General Electric Company, Air 
Conditioning and Commercial Re- 
frigeration Divisions, Section 37110, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


G-E “Scotch Giant” condensing 
units are made in a full range 
of sizes from 1/6 to 125 hp— 
for low temperature applica- 
tions down to -130 degrees F. 
—in single or multi-stage 
systems. 


4% BUY WAR BONDS 4 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs : The “HOUR OF CHARM,"’ Sundays 10 p. m., 
EWT,NBC...“THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday 6:45 p.m.,EWT,CBS 
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SINKING ENEMY ships almost within sight of Tokio—5,000 miles 
and more from their home bases—has become routine duty for 
American submarines, thanks to refrigeration and air condition- 
ing. With food kept edible for as long as six months if necessary, 
and room temperatures which in the past rose well above the 100 
mark, held to comfortable limits—these unsung heroes of the 
deep are performing miracles of offensive action—miracles which 
will be fully appreciated only after the war is won! 


Submarine duty is just one branch of the service in which re- 
frigeration and air conditioning is playing an important part in 
the fight for freedom. And, because the dependability of Henry 
Valves, Strainers and Dryers was so thoroughly demonstrated 
before the war, they have been requisitioned for the duration. 
That's why civilian needs must take second place until happier 
days return. 


Henry Products are approved for Navy, Maritime Commission and Army Use 
PACKLESS AND PACKED VALVES * STRAINERS * DRYERS FOR REFRIGERATION AND 


AIR CONDITIONING AMMONIA VALVES * FORGED STEEL VALVES AND FITTINGS 
FOR OIL, STEAM AND OTHER FLUIDS 
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This is another of a series of advertise- 


ments presented by Imperial as a small con- 
tribution toward the problem of handling 
service work under wartime conditions. 





Refacing 


G@ OMETIMES you will find slight nicks in the 
surface of an S.A.E. flare fitting which will 
cause leaks when the fitting is made up with 
copper tubing. A tool that will remove these 
nicks and eliminate replacing the fitting with a 
new one is a refacing tool. 

This tool has various adapters which are 
threaded to fit the different sizes of flare fittings. 
One of these adapters is screwed onto the end 
of the fitting which is to be refaced and acts 
as a guide for the refacing unit. This refacing 
unit has a cutter built on a 45° angle, which 
is the same standard as that used on S.A.E. 
flare fittings. 


A rethreading and refacing tool for 
reconditioning S.A.E. flare fittings. 


The refacing unit is inserted in the adapter, 
and a clockwise revolving motion under slight 
pressure causes the cutter to reface the fitting. 
A tool of this type will save many fittings and 
is very essential when a replacement fitting is 
not available. 

Swedging 

If after preparing the tubing it is found to be 
short and you have several pieces, these can be 
swedged and soldered into a longer length. 

Swedging is accomplished by using a swedging 
tool which increases the inside diameter of one 
piece of tubing to a point where it will slip 
over the outside diameter of another piece of 
tubing of the same size. The two pieces are then 
ready to be sweat or silver soldered together. 

The swedging tool consists of a block in which 
the tubing is clamped (and which is identical to 
a flaring block), and a punch. The punch has a 
pilot that will fit easily into the inside of the 
tubing and a larger portion that is a little bigger 
than the outside of the tubing, with a slanted 
lead connecting the two diameters. 


The tubing is clamped in the flaring block 
hole of proper size with about 4%” more than the 
diameter of the tubing protruding from the flare 
block. A little oil should be applied on the 
punch so as to facilitate easier swedging and 
the punch then placed in the tubing. With the 
flaring block held in the hand or in a vise, the 
punch is driven into the tubing with a hammer 
until the tubing is swedged to a depth at least 
equal to the original diameter of the tubing. 

This swedging, if properly done, will make a 
splice which is as strong, and should be stronger, 
than the tubing itself, particularly if it is silver 
soldered together. 


Other methods of splicing the tubing are to 
use unions of various types—either compression 
type or flare type. This, of course, results in one 
more joint than if you swedge the tubing and 
solder the joint. 


Do not make a swedge joint where a bend is to 
be located or close to the point where a flare is 
to be made. The double thickness at the swedge 
makes bending difficult. And, in the case of 
flares, it may be impossible to slip the flare nut 
back far enough on the tubing to put the tubing 
into the flaring tool. 


Swedging a piece of tubing so it can be slipped 
over another piece of tubing to make a solder joint. 


IMPERIAL 
Ll Dold 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO., 1204 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


IMPERIAL 2.; 
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STRAINERS © DEHYDRATORS © VALVES © FITTINGS © FLOATS © CHARGING LINES 
TOOLS FOR CUTTING, FLARING, BENDING, COILING, PINCH-OFF AND SWEDGING 
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Today, food spoilage is more than 
just uneconomical... it’s downright 
dangerous to our chances in this 
war. Food is a vital fighting weapon 
on all the fronts...yes, even the 
Home Front! 


You men who are responsible for 
the protection as well as the pro- 
duction of American food supplies 
know better than most how grave 
that responsibility is. You who de- 
pend on Brunner con- 
densing units and refrig- 
eration equipment are 


COMMERCIAL\ 
BRUNNER MANUFACTURING CO., UTICA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


SERVICE ENGINEER 


finding Brunner a reliable standby. 


When this world-wide “unpleasant- 
ness” is a matter of past history, 
you'll still have a big job on your 
hands. Please remember that the 
entire Brunner organization...men 
and machines...will back you up 
as ever. That has always been our 
job...and 
we like it 
that way! 
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Exclusive INTERLOCKING 
TWO-TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


CUT-OUT CAPILLARY 











ing 
ie CUT-IN CAPILLARY 





The Ranco 91-0 has two-fisted efficiency. It is your guarantee 
of uniform fixture temperatures, uniform high relative humidity 
and completely automatic defrosting of the coil regardless of 
weather or load conditions . . . and regardless of the compressor 
being in a cold location. Ranco 91-0 has independent external 
adjustments for cut-out and cut-in. Independent visual scales 
show exact settings. 

Ranco 91-0 can be used in single or multiple unit systems . 
natural or forced convection units. Excellent for walk-in coolers, 
display cases, florists’ boxes, etc. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


hance bac 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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A Monthly Illustrated Journal De- 

voted to the Interests of the Re- 

frigeration Service Engineer in the 

Servicing of Domestic and Small 

Commercial Refrigeration Systems 
and Oil Burners 


Official Organ 
REFRIGERATION SERVICE 
ENGINEERS SOCIETY 


Tho Cover 


Soldier-trainees at Refrigeration 
School of Quartermaster Replacement 
Training Center at Camp Lee, Va., be- 
come acquainted with foreign equip- 
ment. Corporal Kenneth S. Franklin, 
an instructor at the school, is explain- 
ing the expansion valve on a German 
unit. Story on page 50. 


Published by 
Nickerson & Collins Co. 
433-435 North Waller Ave. 
Chicago, 44 
Telephones Austin 1303-1304-1305 


EASTERN OFFICE 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Telephone Lexington 2-4816 


Publishers of Technical Books and 
Trade Journals Serving the Refrig- 
eration Industries for over 50 years. 


Subscription Rates United States 


$2.00 per year. Single copies 25c. 
All other countries $3.00 per year. 


Copyright, 1943 
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* WEATHERHEAD - 
SILICA GEL DRYERS 


Rechargeable and Non-Rechargeable types 
Tested to withstand 250 pounds pressure 


THE WEATHERHEAD C0. 


300 EAST 131st ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Refrigeration Values, Gittings and Accesioried 
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The Dual-Temp D.P.C. Valve 


This is an explanation of the Stewart-Warner Differential Pressure Control (D.P.C.) 
Valve as contained in their new Service Manual covering the 1940, 1941 and 1942 
models, as well as other Stewart-Warner refrigerators manufactured in those years. 
This valuable guide to servicing the radically different Dual-Temp will be mailed free 
of charge to the first thousand readers of this publication who send their requests to 


Stewart-Warner Corp., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please indicate whether you 


have ever serviced any Stewart-Warner Dual-Temp refrigerators. 


HE Differential Pressure Control 
(D.P.C.) Valve is used to maintain a 
constant pressure difference of 20 lbs. be- 
tween the cooling coils for the upper com- 
partment and the cooling coils for the freez- 
ing locker. Thus, the temperature of the 
low pressure freezing locker coils will be 
lower than the temperature of the coils of 
the upper compartment. This temperature 
difference remains substantially the same 
at all times because of the constant pressure 
difference created by the D.P.C. valve. 
A fine mesh filter screen is provided on 
the inlet end of the D.P.C. valve. 


Location of D.P.C. Valve 


The Differential Pressure Control (D.P. 
C.) Valve is located in the valve compart- 
ment at the back of the cabinet. A remov- 
able plate covers the opening to this com- 
partment. 


SERVICE ENGINEER 
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Symptoms of a Defective Valve 


A D.P.C. Valve may need replacement 
for any of the following reasons: 

Leaky or stuck open. Temperature in 
freezing locker is higher than normal. Thaw- 
ing of frozen foods may occur. Since re- 
frigerant shortage also causes this, posi 
tive identification of a leaky D.P.C. valve is 
made by watching high and low side pres- 
sures after refrigerator cuts off. If valve 
is leaky, both pressures will be practically 
the same before refrigerator starts again. 

Restricted or stuck closed. A valve which 
sticks partially closed causes lower than 
normal cut-out suction pressure and very 
low locker temperature. 

If valve is completely closed, low-side 
pressure will be a deep vacuum and locker 
defrosts. Since refrigerant shortage causes 
the same symptoms, read the instructions 
under “Moisture and Restrictions in Dual- 
Temp Systems,” which follow. 
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Noisy operation. A properly operating 
D.P.C. valve should emit a slight buzz or 
hiss which may be heard in the food com- 
partment when the refrigerator door is 
open. A noisy valve will be heard all over 
the room even when door is closed. 


Testing the D.P.C. Valve 


Before you blame the D.P.C. valve for 
any trouble, be sure to read above section 
on “symptoms,” and then test it by either 
of the following methods. 


Testing Valve Without Removing 
from Refrigerator 


This is the simplest method but the in- 
structions below must be followed very 
carefully. 

1. If locker is unusually cold and upper 
compartment is not frosted, and complaint 
is long or continuous running, measure low 
side pressure. These conditions plus a 
gauge below 3 Ibs. at cut-out or while 
running, indicate a restricted D.P.C. valve 
or valve screen. Replace valve. 

2. If you suspect that valve setting is 
wrong, proceed as follows. 

8. It is first necessary to check the accu- 
racy of your high-side and low-side gauges, 
since even slight errors in one of the gauges 
as compared to the other will cause a great 
error. 

To check the gauges, connect both of 
them by means of a “T” to the low-side 
gauge connection and note whether they 
read the same. If one reads high or low, 
determine the amount of error and correct 
any readings taken later in this test. 

4. Connect the high and low-side gauges 
to the refrigerator unit the normal way. 

5. Allow refrigerator to run until it cuts 
off. If it does not cut-off, turn it off after 
ten minutes. 

6. As soon as the unit shuts off, the 
high-side pressure will drop. It drops 
rapidly first, then slowly, and in a few 
minutes it will reach a minimum and slowly 
start rising. Keep your eye on both gauges 
and take the readings when the high-side 
pressure gauge needle stops moving down- 
wards. 

The object is to get the readings at the 
time that the high-side gauge reaches the 
minimum reading. The difference in the 
readings of the two gauges at this time in- 
dicates whether the D.P.C. valve setting is 
correct if you checked your gauges and 
corrected the readings as explained in step 
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8. The difference for a good valve usually 
is between 18 and 22 pounds. If the pres- 
sures are almost equal, the valve leaks and 
must be replaced. 

If pressure difference is above 22 lbs. 
The pressure drop is higher than normal. 
It may cause long running time and lower 
temperature in the freezing locker. How- 
ever, if the owner is not interested in econ- 
omy of operation, or increased running 
time, the valve does not have to be re- 
placed unless the pressure drop is far from 
normal. 

If pressure difference is below 18 Ibs. 
The pressure drop is lower than normal. 
This causes freezing locker to be slightly 
warmer. However, the lower setting of 
valve causes lower operating cost and short- 
er running time. If owner is interested in 
economy of operation and has no objection 
to the slightly warmer locker, the valve does 
not have to be replaced unless the pressure 
drop is far below normal. 


Moisture and Restrictions in 
Dual-Temp System 


Moisture in the system does this. Locker 
defrosts occasionally and unit runs too long; 
then locker freezes again. Cause is frozen 
moisture blocking capillary. Repetition oc- 
curs since restriction melts and refreezes. 
Or, 

Upper compartment warm and unit runs 
continually. Cause is frozen moisture in 
D.P.C. valve. ’ 

Other troubles cause similar symptoms, 
so make test described under “Tests.” 

Foreign material in the system does this: 

If capillary tube or D.P.C. valve is com- 
pletely blocked. Refrigerator runs con- 
tinuously. Food compartments warm up and 
remain warm. 

These symptoms are not definite proof of 
a restriction in the system. In order to de- 
termine whether the symptoms are due to 
a restriction or merely a shortage of re- 
frigerant, make test described under 
“Tests.” 

If D.P.C. valve is partly blocked by dirt. 
Refrigerator runs too long; temperature 
of bottom of locker is extremely low (-10° 
to -80°). Low side pressure below normal 
at cut-out (may be vacuum). No ice in 
top compartment. 


Tests 


A restriction caused by moisture of for- 
eign material may occur at either of the fol- 
lowing points: 
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1. If the capillary tube; moisture restric- 
tions generally occur at outlet end; foreign 
material generally restricts inlet (near sealed 
unit). 

2. In the D.P.C. valve. 

In either case, the pressures in the sys- 
tem will be affected. The test for a re- 
striction is to connect pressure gauges to 
the unit. Read pressures, and compare them 
with the following information. 

Plugged capillary does this. Causes high- 
side pressure to be so high that needle goes 
off scale and low-side pressure is above 
normal OR it can cause same symptoms as 
plugged D.P.C. valve described in the next 
paragraph if all the refrigerant can be 
pumped into the condenser. 

Plugged D.P.C. valve or plugged capil- 
lary does this. High-side pressure is low 
and low-side is vacuum. Turn off refrig- 
erator and if high-side pressure does not 
drop to between 30 and 40 Ibs. in 4 min- 
utes, there is a plugged D.P.C. valve. If 
pressure drops to 80 or 40 Ibs. there is no 
restriction and trouble is severe shortage of 
refrigerant. 

In addition, the motor may become over- 
loaded due to excessive head pressure and 
the relay will cut out thus stopping the unit. 
When the relay contacts again close, the 
unit will not start. This so-called “cycling 
on the relay” will continue until the restric- 
tion in the system is removed or the head 
pressure drops down. The same reaction is 
obtained if refrigerator is manually turned 
off when restriction is present. 


Determining Cause of Restriction 


Heat the point where the restriction oc- 
curs and watch your pressure gauge at the 
same time. Use a cloth soaked in boiling 
water. CAUTION: Do not use a torch or 
flame. Kapok insulation is inflammable. 

The part to be heated depends upon the 
pressure: 

If the head pressure is high. Heat end 
of capillary at upper connection. If head 
pressure suddenly drops, restriction was 
caused by moisture. If pressure does not 
drop, restriction is caused by foreign mate- 
rial. 

Tf head pressure and low side pressure 
are both low. Heat D.P.C. valve. If low- 
side pressure suddenly rises, restriction was 
caused by moisture. If low-side pressure 
doen’t rise, restriction is dirt in capillary or 
D.C.P. valve. See the following instructions. 
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Locating Dirt Plug 


To determine which part is plugged with 
dirt do this: 

1. Turn off unit. 

2. Shut off high-side valve by turning 
fully clockwise. 

3. Watch high-side gauge and loosen con- 
nection at upper end of capillary tube (lo- 
cated under cover plate on back of cab- 
inet). - 

If high-side pressure does not drop rap- 
idly when top end of capillary is discon- 
nected, capillary tube is plugged. 

If high-side pressure drops rapidly when 
top end of capillary is disconnected, D.P.C. 


valve is plugged. 
Remedy for Moisture in System 


Moisture can be reduced to the point 
where the refrigerator will function nor- 
mally by connecting a separate drier of 
ample capacity into the system and replac- 
ing the D.P.C. valve. 


Testing D.P.C. Valve After Removing 
from Refrigerator 

Before removing valve, discharge Freon 

at unit valves so that it does not get into 

the insulation when the D.P.C. valve is re- 

moved. To do this remove gauge connec- 
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tion caps on both unit shut-off valves and 
open valves. Freon in the system will then 
escape and the D.P.C. valve can be removed. 
After removing, test as follows: 

1. Using a drum of Freon, a low-side 
pressure gauge, a “TI” fitting and some 
tubing; connect D.P.C. valve as shown be- 
low. Arrow on D.P.C. valve must point to- 
wards the outlet end which is open. 

2. Slowly open the valve on the Freon 
drum and watch the pressure gauge. The 
valve on the Freon drum should not be 
opened any further than necessary to cause 
a gradual increase in the reading of the 
pressure gauge. Leave the drum valve open 
at this position. 

8. Allow the pressure to build up grad- 
ually. As the pressure approaches 20 to 
25 lbs., the D.P.C. valve will open and 
Freon will start to escape thus preventing a 
further rise in pressure. 

Now place your finger over the outlet 
end of the D.P.C. valve and allow the pres- 
sure to build up until the gauge reads 
about 60 lbs. Then remove your finger and 
pressure should quickly drop down to be- 
tween 18 and 20 lbs. Repeat this test sev- 
eral times and note the pressure each time 
you remove your finger from the outlet end. 

If pressure drops very slowly when you 
remove your finger from the outlet, the 
valve is partly blocked. Examine screen 
on inlet end. Replace valve if necessary. 

If ¢ ~ssure if above 20 lbs. The pressure 
drop is higher than normal. It may cause 
long running time and lower temperature 
in freezing locker. However, if the owner 
is not interested in economy of operation 
or increased running time, the valve does 
not have to be replaced unless the pressure 
drop is far from normal. Before changing 
the valve, be sure the long running is not 
due to an overcharge or other causes. 

If pressure is below 18 lbs. The pressure 
drop is lower than normal. This causes 
freezing locker to be slightly warmer. How- 
ever, the lower setting of D.P.C. valve 
causes lower operating cost and shorter 
running time. If owner is interested in 
economy of operation and has no objection 
to the slightly warmer locker, the valve 
does not have to be replaced unless the 
pressure drop is far below normal. 

Defective or improperly set D.P.C. valves 
should always be replaced. 

4. To check the valve for leaks, shut off 
Freon drum and hold valve so that outlet 
points upward. Pour a small amount of 
refrigerator oil in the outlet end. Freon 
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will slowly bubble through the oil. When 
gauge reads 15 lbs., the bubbles should not 
appear oftener than 6 per minute if the 
valve is O.K. The valve is “leaky” if bub- 
bles appear at a more rapid rate. 


Replacing a D.P.C. Valve 


To replace a D.P.C. valve, proceed as 
follows: 

1. Turn off refrigerator. 

2. Remove gauge connection caps on both 
of the compressor valves and open both 
valves by turning clockwise. All refrig- 
erant in system will escape. 

8. After refrigerant has all escaped, re- 
close both valves by turning counter-clock- 
wise. 

4. Remove cover plate on back of cabinet 
and sufficient insulation so that adequate 
working space is provided around the D. 
P.C. valve. 

5. To remove valve, disconnect flare fit- 
tings at top and bottom. 

6. Install new valve. Be sure arrow on 
valve points downward. Important: It is 
especially important not to disturb the joint 
at the center of the D.P.C. valve since it 
would change the setting of the valve. 
Therefore when the flare at the top is 
tightened or loosened, place a wrench on 
top half of valve to hold it steady. When 
tightening or loosening bottom flare, place 
wrench on bottom half of valve. 

7. After all connections are tight, add 
refrigerant to system and check for leaks. 
Failure to check for leaks may cause a more 
serious complaint. 


ss 


SERVICE MAN BEATS CHARGE 
OF ILLEGAL DRIVING 


RHODE ISLAND motorist, who had 

been penalized for supposed violation 
of the automobile pleasure driving ban, had 
his A and C coupon books restored to him 
when his appeal before OPA authorities 
showed that he was a refrigerator repair- 
man and that at the time reported he was on 
a service call. 

The authorities, who were checking on 
patrons at a race track, eventually learned 
that the refrigerator repairman had parked 
his car in a private lot near the track while 
he attempted to find the owner of a cooling 
system in a leased cottage on the race track 
grounds in order to make some repairs to 
the equipment. 
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Substitute Solders Require 
Improved Technique 


——@————— 


HE greater part of our tin supply has 

always come from the far east, and 
after the treacherous attack by the Japa- 
nese on Pearl Harbor, we found ourselves 
compelled to rely on the stock piles on hand 
to last for the duration. Drastic cuts in 
the use of tin became necessary in order to 
stretch our supply, and one of these cuts 
has been in the tin content of solder. 

Formerly, the solders used in refrigera- 
tion work ranged all the way from 50 to 90 
per cent tin. Two conservation orders since 
Pearl Harbor, however, have reduced this 
percentage to a maximum of 21 per cent 
with further cuts in prospect. 

The high-tin content solder was easier to 
use, and most of us paid little attention to 
the proper technique of using it as long as 
we could manage to make it stick by using 
the best grade material. The lower grade 
materials have changed all this, and we are 
confronted with a challenge to our ability 
and knowledge of the finer technique of sol- 
dering to make the substitutes work. 

They say, “It’s an ill wind that blows no 
one good,” and perhaps our present con- 
servation of the tin program will bring 
about a wider knowledge of soldering 
technique. Those who have devoted some 
thought to the process have found that good 
results can be obtained with low-tin solders, 
but it requires improved technique to do it. 

Most of the following rules of soldering 
are not new, but to those who may be ex- 
periencing trouble with low-tin solders, 
they may serve as a reminder in brushing 
up on proper technique. They are the rules 
that should be used even wtih high-tin sol- 
der. 


Rules of Soldering 


1. Cleanliness is the most important rule 
of soldering. The surfaces to be soldered 
must be thoroughly cleaned. Dirt, oil, rust 
or corrosion, varnish or paint will all pre- 
vent the flux from acting, and will prevent 
the solder from flowing evenly and from 
bonding with the metal. Chemical cleaners 
and solvents are easier to use for cleaning 
the surfaces, particularly in the hard-to- 
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reach corners, while brushes, files and scrap- 
ers are the best for those stubborn hard-to- 
clean surfaces. The cleaner the work, the 
less corrosive the flux will have to be. 

2. Apply sufficient heat. A large percent- 
age of soldering jobs are faulty because 
insufficient heat has been applied to the 
parts to be soldered producing what is 
known as “cold joints.” A “cold joint” is 
where the solder has been melted and 
dropped or spread on the work, but is not 
properly bonded to the work. The soldering 
iron or torch should always be used to meet 
the work until the solder when applied to 
the work will melt and flow freely. The 
iron or torch should not be used to melt 
the solder. Use soldering irons which are 
large enough to transfer sufficient heat. 
For example, a small electric soldering iron 
used for radio or other wiring work will 
seldom transfer enough heat for sheet metal 
work. Keep the soldering iron clean and use 
tips that are shaped to fit the work—thus, 
obtaining the greatest heat transfer surface 
possible. Melt a drop of solder on the iron 
tip before applying the iron to the work. 
This drop of solder will form itself to the 
shape of the work and provide a wider 
transfer surface between the iron and the 
work. 

8. Choose your tools and method to fit 
the work. Some soldering jobs can be done 
faster and better with a soldering iron than 
with a torch, while others will respond bet- 
ter to a torch. Likewise, some classes of 
work can be handled better with a city gas 
flame from a Bunsen burner or an air and 
gas torch, while others may be handled bet- 
ter with a Prest-O-Lite torch. Selection of 
methods is limited, of course, where the 
work is done on the job, but the in-shop 
soldering jobs will have a greater selection 
of tools and methods. A change in method 
will often result in the saving of time and 
produce a better job, particularly where a 
large amount of one class of work is being 
done. 

_ Sheet metal work usually requires an iron 
because the torch will often cause hot spots 
or burned spots. When large surfaces are 
to be soldered, however, a city gas burner 
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such as a stove burner will apply the heat 
more evenly over a larger surface. Irons 
are of no value in sweating joints in copper 
tubing, or in soldering bars, or heavier strips 
of metal, because the heat from an iron is 
localized too much to prodnuce an even flow 
of solder. Air and city gas torches, gaso- 
line, alcohol or Prest-O-Lite torches are bet- 
ter for this purpose. The higher heat 
torches, such as Prest-O-Lite or acetylene 
are better for soldering castings or heavy 
bodies of metal. In general, select the 
method of heating which will heat the work 
in the shortest possible time without burn- 
ing the metal surface. Apply enough heat 
so that the solder flows freely. Do not be 
satisfied to barely melt the solder. You may 
obtain a “cold joint.” 

4. Joint thickness. For best results, your 
joints should be designed to have a .008 to 
.005 inch solder thickness. Low-tin solders 
in most cases have less strength than high- 
tin solders, but again it is worth while stat- 
ing that improved technique will very often 
make up for this decreased strength so that 
the low-tin soldered joint will be just as 
strong as the previously used high-tin joint. 
The strength of the joint depends entirely 
on the thickness of the solder in the joint 
and the thoroughness with which the area is 
filled with the solder. Solder in itself has 
very little strength and depends entirely on 
the bond obtained between the two original 
metals, through the medium of solder. For 
this reason, never try to build up the 
strength of a joint by using excessive 
amounts of solder in the joint, or by build- 
ing up a fillet around the joint. A thin neat 
joint is actually much stronger than a thick 
joint with heavy fillets. 

5. Flux. The purpose of the flux, first 
ot all, is to keep the air away from the 
metal during heating. This prevents oxidiza- 
tion—thus, keeping the surface in better 
condition to received the solder. Flux pro- 
vides a certain amount of cleansing action, 
depending on its corrosive character. It 
also permits the solder to flow more freely, 
or in other words, permits the solder to 
“wet” the job more readily. The non-cor- 
rosive resin alcohol fluxes should be used 
wherever possible. However, where there is 
a tendency towards oxidization, a slightly 
corrosive flux, such as the petrolatum-zinc 
chloride will be found more suitable. 

All excess flux should be cleaned off the 
joint after the soldering job is complete, 
particularly where the corrosive type is 
used, in order to prevent further corrosion 
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after the job is done. Gasoline or alcohol 
are two good solvents to be used for clean- 
ing off the excess flux. 

6. Don’ts. Don’t give up a substitute sol- 
der because your first attempt with it is 
not successful. Improvement in your tech- 
nique in using this solder will improve the 
result obtained. Check up on your equip- 
ment and your method of using it. Tear 
apart a couple of joints to see exactly what 
is happening inside. Then improve your 
technique to overcome the defects in the 
joint. Don’t expect a lead-tin solder to do a 
job that should be done with such products 
as silver solder or brazing. Lead-tin solders 
have very little strength in themselves and 
must depend on the close bonding of other 
metals for its strength. The lead-tin sol- 
ders are not very satisfactory for use on 
refrigeration evaporators. Electrolysis or 
acid corrosion seems to eat away the solder 
joints in time, causing leaks at soldered 
joints on the evaporator. Special mixtures 
containing antimony are required for re- 
frigeration work, or better still, silver sol- 
ders or brazing materials should be used. 


SRS 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSE 
IN REFRIGERATION 


LTHOUGH the retail market is prac- 

tically bare of household refrigerators, 
a University Extension course in household 
refrigeration is being given by the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education, begin- 
ning October 22, on Friday evenings, with 
eight lectures at a nominal charge. 

Refrigeration units, both gas and clec- 
tric, used in the private home are covered 
in this course from the viewpoint of the 
installation and service man. Instruction 
is on operation, installation and service ad- 
justments of various types, with large col- 
ored charts and lantern slides used to show 
machine details and adjustment. 

Leo F. Carton, installation and service 
supervisor and engineer, General Motors 
Sales Corporation, is the lecturer. He is 
also instructor in refrigeration at Went- 
worth Institute. A course in commercial 
refrigeration will be offered in the second 
semester. 


SS 


Nathan Friedman 
Massachusetts 

Enclosed find $2.00 for $200 worth of in- 
formation. 
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HELP! HELP! 


NEW problems for the service engineer 

which in turn create new questions, an- 
swerable only from experience in the field 
arise every day. Readers are invited to sub- 
mit questions on which they would like to 
have information as to what others are 
doing. Answers are solicited from readers 
and will be published in the “Service 
Pointers" department. 











MOTOR TROUBLE WITH MAJESTIC 


I have experienced motor trouble with a 
Majestic Model 205 that has even stumped 
the experts at the shop. It was full of muck 
and stuck-up when brought in. I overhauled 
it completely and also rewound the motor as 
the insulation on the wires was burned 
pretty badly. I rewound the motor with 
proper size wires, checked the poles for N 
and S, checked the overall resistance of each 
winding, and resistance of each field coil 
separately. The circuit does not show a 
ground anywhere and checks clear. 

Here is my trouble: The motor will not 
start every time the wires are connected. It 
may start several times with a good torque, 
and then it will refuse to start. After a few 
trials it probably will start O. K. again. 
Both windings indicate a circuit by their 
hum. These tests have been made both with 
and without a capacitor. The motor has also 
been resoldered but that had no effect. 

The running winding seems to be all right 
as the moment the rotor is turning, and the 
starting winding is taken out of the circuit, 
it will pick up to full speed with plenty of 
power. The starting winding was replaced 
with a good grade of enameled wire instead 
of the regular cotton covered wire, but this 
should not have any effect on the motor 
starting one time and not another. I also 
checked the air gap. All of the above tests 
were made direct and not through the relay. 
Any information on this motor will be 
greatly appreciated.—C. R. 


ss 


KNOCK IN OLD CROSLEY 


I have worked on several old Crosleys and 
have found that they all have the same type 
of knock. This seems to be in the head. All 
working parts seem to be fairly tight. Units 
have proper oil and gas charge and operate 
O. K. Have you ever come in contact with 
this condition? I believe this is the Model Q 
compressor. Any information or suggestions 
will be appreciated.—C. W. 
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MEAT DISPLAY CASE CONVERTED 
INTO FREEZER CABINET 


RETAIL meat dealer recently became 

confronted with the problem of declin- 
ing sales of meat. To replace this lost busi- 
ness, he considered adding frozen foods. 
However, he soon learned that equipment 
for handling frozen foods was scarce. After 
some further study, he found the answer to 
the problem right in his own shop where he. 
had a display- case that he decided to convert 
into one for frozen foods. 

The first step was to remove the thermo- 
static expansion valve and attach it outside 
the case. The wire racks on which the trays 
rested were then removed and some old 
platters, extending from the front to the 
back of the case, were installed. The coils 
in the bottom of the case were supported 
with some wooden blocks and the platters 
were placed directly on the coils. 

At that time the shop had two double-duty 
cases operated by a 14 hp. condensing unit 
converted to methyl chloride, and another 
double duty and the case which was con- 
verted operated by a one hp. condensing 
unit. For the conversion job, the three 
double duty cases were hooked to the % 
hp. unit, and the other unit furnished enough 
capacity to carry the load on the frozen 
food case. The suction and liquid lines were 
re-arranged in such a way that the change 
was made without using any new material 
except one 14 in. tee and a % in. tee. No 
other changes were made on the cases or 
equipment. 

ss 


‘CHANGE IN REFRIGERANT 
REQUIRES CHANGE IN CAPILLARY 
LENGTH 


, are very few open type household 
units equipped wtih a capillary tube 
which will require changing over from 
Freon to methyl chloride. The few who may 
have such work to do will want to know 
what changes to make in the tube itself. 

Freon is heavier than methyl chloride and 
therefore requires less restriction than 
methyl chloride. If you have used the same 
diameter capillary tube on methyl as on 
Freon before the change-over, the length 
should be about twice as long for methyl as 
for Freon. The exact length required may 
have to be found by experimenting but the 
above will be close. 

Many hermetic units contain aluminum 
parts. Consult the manufacture before mak- 
ing a change. 
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No Certificates Required 
Under Amended P-126 

‘HE new terms of Order P-126 permit 

use of its. preference ratings by any indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation or other 
business unit which engages in repairing re- 
frigerating systems belonging to others. No 
certificate is now required. Service agencies 
may now apply to their purchase orders the 
preference ratings extended under the terms 
of Order P126. Owners of systems doing 
their own service work, who were formerly 
covered by the order are no longer permitted 
to apply the ratings it previously extended 
to them. 

AA-1 rating is extended on parts and ma- 
terials for emergency maintenance or repair 
of food processing and preservation systems. 
For such inventories needed by the service 
agency a rating of AA-2 is extended. The 
details of the clasifications established in 
P-126 as amended are: 

Class I: AA-1-MRO, for systems used in 
industrial food manufacturing, processing, 
packaging, preservation, storage or trans- 
portation, or for purposes listed in Schedule 
I of CMP Regulations 5 and 5A. 

Class II: AA-2-MRO, for systems used 
in restaurants, hotels or retail stores, exclu- 
sive of air conditioning systems; in milk 
cooling on farms; or purposes listed in 
Schedule II of CMP Regulation 5 and 5A. 
Also in Class II are parts and materials 
needed to build up the service agency’s in- 
ventory to the largest permitted amount. 

Class III: AA-5-MRO, for systems (ex- 
cept air conditioning) used for purposes not 
listed in Schedules I and II of CMP Regula- 
tions 5 and 5A or in Class II. 

Controlled materials for Class III uses 
may be bought only with special WPB per- 
mission; application is made at local WPB 
offices on Form WPB-541 (formerly PD- 
1A). Controlled materials for repair and 
maintenance of Class I and II systems may 
be bought with the preference ratings desig- 
nated, with the exception of aluminum. This 
must be obtained in accordance with the 
provisions of CMP Regulations 5 and 5A. 

To permit newly established service 
agencies to maintain sufficient inventories, 
former inventory limits based on 1941 in- 
ventories have been changed. A _ service 
agency may build up an inventory, estimated 
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in dollar value, needed to continue emergency 
repair service for a 60-day period according 
to its current method and rate of operation. 


SSS 


Copper Tube or Pipe 
pee maximum length of refrigerant con- 
nections for which copper or copper base 
alloy pipe or tubing may be used is changed 
from 15 to 25 feet by Amendment I to 
Schedule VI of Limitation Order L-126, is- 
sued September 30 by the War Production 
Board. 

Present limitations thus permit the use of 
copper tube or pipe up to 34 in. size in “self 
contained” systems. Also connections form- 
ing any part of a refrigeration or air condi- 
tioning system to a water or drain outlet 
may now be of copper tubing or pipe having 
a length not over 25 feet. Other provisions 
of Schedule VI “Required specifications for 
refrigerant and service connections” remain 
unchanged. 


SSS 


Seamless Steel Tubing 
i sa use of seamless steel tubing as for- 
merly permitted in limitation order L- 
126 schedule III “required specifications for 
coil or tube assemblies for refrigeration con- 
densers or coolers” is extended from Sep- 
tember 15, 1948, to January 1, 1944, by. an 
amended version of schedule III issued 
September 28 by the War Production Board. 
Seamless steel tubing is now permitted 
until January 1, 1944, in the production of 
finned coil or tube assemblies where the tub- 
ing is expanded to obtain the bond between 
tubing and fins or where the tubing is 5 in. 
in size or larger. The time extension has 
been granted because a satisfactory welded 
steel tubing as substitute for seamless and 
copper tubing is not yet available. 
ss 


Ice Refrigerators 

ERMISSION to produce approximately 

230,000 domestic ice refrigerators during 
the fourth quarter of 1948 was granted to 
manufacturers by WPB. Actual produc- 
tion, it was pointed out by the Consumers 
Durable Goods Division, will depend upon 
market conditions determined by actual de- 
mand as measured by orders on hand. Pro- 
duction is assigned to 38 manufacturers, 
which include six new producers. 
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Safety In the Refrigeration Industry 


——— 


ype refrigeration industry has a very un- 
satisfactory safety record, both as re- 
gards severity and frequency of accidents, 
in comparison with other industries. A defi- 
nite obstacle to effective safety work in the 
industry is that statistics on accidents are 
very meager and there seems to be a lack of 
educational and training material or any or- 
ganized effort looking toward safety educa- 
tion. These two facts were brought out at 
the annual meeting of the Refrigeration Sec- 
tion of the National Safety Council held 
Wednesday, October 6, at the Hotel Mor- 
rison, Chicago, Ill. 

The meeting was opened and conducted by 
Emerson A. Brandt, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Practical Refrigerating 
Engineers, and general chairman of the Sec- 
tion. Represented on the program were 
various branches of the refrigerating in- 
dustry, including two speak@rs representing 
refrigeration service engineers. 


Safety Among Service Men 


Meyer Axelrod, chairman of the Chicago 
Chapter of the Refrigeration Service Engi- 
neers Society, in a well prepared paper, 
pointed out some of the outstanding facts 
pertaining to safety in that branch of the 
refrigerating industry. Mr. Axelrod ex- 
plained that members of the Refrigeration 
Service Engineers Society are engaged, for 
the most part, in servicing domestic and 
small commercial refrigators and air con- 
ditioning equipment. Hampering safety 
work among refrigeration service men is the 
fact that statistics on accidents are very 
meager and there is at present no well de- 
veloped program of safety instruction. How- 
ever, the Refrigeration Service Engineers 
Society has given this subject some attention 
and he hoped that something definite might 
be accomplished toward providing safety 
instruction. 

Four chief types of hazards which the 
service man may encounter he listed as: mov- 
ing machinery; electrical shock; explosions; 
contact with refrigerants. 

The chief refrigerants encountered in this 
field are sulphur dioxide, methy] chloride, 
Freon and ammonia. One hazard is that of 
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freezing which may be caused by spilling the 
refrigerant. Another hazard is irritant 
effect on the respiratory system created in 
most cases when the operator takes a chance 
of breathing fumes from sulphur dioxide and 
ammonia. There is also an anesthetic hazard 
from methyl chloride and Freon which oc- 
curs mostly in confined spaces where there is 
a lack of plenty of air. Inflammability of 
refrigerants is a hazard that has been largely 
eliminated from the field in recent years, al- 
though methyl chloride and ammonia are 
slightly inflammable under certain conditions. 

In regard to safety measures, Mr. Axelrod 
regretted that little had been done. The 
Refrigeration Service Engineers Society has 
taken some steps but it has not been well 
organized. An important safety precaution, 
he emphasized, was that a new man espe- 
cially must be cautioned against accidents 
resulting from pressure, to avoid which 
there are three chief measures of safety: 
use of high pressure cut-out; use of relief 
valve; motor overload relay. 

In filling drums, he mentioned, it is im- 
portant that they not be completely filled 
with liquid so that gas pressure alone is 
exerted on the drum. As a _ protection 
against anesthetic and respiratory effects, 
he said men should be cautioned to use gas 
masks promptly. Also, it is important that 
the room in which the equipment operates 
be well ventilated. 


More Knowledge Needed 


An important factor in the accidents that 
have occurred, he said, is a lack of knowl- 
edge. Service men are not required to pass 
any test to see if they are capable of han- 
dling machines and the result is, in some 
cases, men with a meager knowledge as to 
how these machines operate and especially 
their dangers, are frequently employed. 
Plain carelessness is another big factor, the 
men knowing what should be done but tak- 
ing a chance. Another factor he pointed 
out is recklessness, the average age of serv- 
ice men being rather low because it is a 
new industry, and youthful recklessness has 
taken its toll. Mechanical failure is an- 
other factor and this, of course, cannot be 
helped in every case, but it could be greatly 
improved by having regular inspection. 
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To improve the safety record in this field, 
he suggested that the first most important 
step should be education as to the impor- 
tance of safety. Some instructions are 
available from the insurance companies, al- 
though they have not done as much as they 
could have done; for instance, there is no 
refrigeration classification by insurance 
companies. And it is a well known fact 
that when the cost is borne by someone 
else, the worker is apt to become careless. 
As preventive factors against carelessness, 
he advocated penalties by insurance com- 
panies and city inspection departments. If 
a definite effort is made by everybody in- 
volved, he believed that the net result would 
be a greatly improved safety record. 


The Manufacturers Interest in Safety 


Presenting the manufacturers’ side was 
Paul Reed, service manager of Servel, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind. The manufacturer, Mr. 
Reed said, is greatly interested in eliminat- 
ing accidents which originate with his ma- 
chinery or equpment. In the factory where 
this equipment is made, a definite effort is 
made to keep accidents down and the manu- 
facturing industry, particularly the Servel 
plant, has a low accident rate. This is ac- 
complished by having one individual, either 
on a full time or part time basis, respon- 
sible for safety measures in the plant. This, 
he said, was necessary in preference to mak- 
ing it a general responsibility. 

The service men in the field, however, are 
largely forgotten men in the industry be- 
cause no one is responsible for teaching 
them safety. What is needed, he said, is a 
well developed program to learn what acci- 
dents are occurring and how to avoid them. 
The best method of approach would be 
safety education. Although it cannot be 
made compulsory now, the workers can be 
provided with what they should know about 
safety on a voluntary basis. Injuries now, 
he said, are probably due to ordinary acci- 
dents like dropping objects or slipping tools. 
The Refrigeration Service Engineers So- 
ciety is a medium through which safety in- 
formation can be passed on and he recom- 
mended this as probably the most effective 
measure possible. 


General Discussion 


In a general discussion period following 
the papers, Mr. Brandt pointed out that if 
a continued safety instruction was not car- 
ried on, the industry would continue to have 
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accidents as shown by the recent case in 
Memphis, where an explosion resulted in a 
system that had been improperly changed 
over from Freon to methyl chloride and 
fatalities from other causes which claimed 
two more lives during August. 

Speaking briefly and extemporaneously on 
the present situation in regard to Freon, 
Mr. Reed reviewed recent developments in 
which within the past few months the armed 
forces have called on the sole manufacturer 
of Freon for the entire output, resulting in 
this refrigerant being completely off the 
market for many uses. This has resulted 
in acute demand for a substitute for Freon. 
Methyl] chloride is available and it offers a 
satisfactory substitute for certain types of 
installation. While certain hazards are con- 
nected with its use, if these hazards are 
fully understood, it is quite possible and 
feasible in many installations to change 
over from Freon to methyl chloride, espe- 
cially when the equipment is in a space 
where any leakage would be readily and 
promptly diffused in air. 

In the recent case at Memphis where an 
explosion occuPred in a system that had 
been changed over from Freon to methyl 
chloride, he said investigation had brought 
out that a secondary gas had been produced 
from contact of methyl chloride with alumi- 
num, and it was this gas which had become 
ignited, causing the explosion. 

Offering further comment on the Mem- 
phis accident, Dr. W. O. Walker, Ansul 
Chemical Co., said from the investigation 
made it was shown that this plant had two 
compressors using Freon, each having a 
head gasket system of aluminum. The 
methyl chloride ate. through this aluminum 
and produced a leak. A secondary condi- 
tion was created by oil mixed with the re- 
frigerant. The space being confined, the 
air contained quantities of gas and oil 
fumes. The caretaker walked in apparently 
and pulled the switch, igniting this mixture 
which created a rather mild explosion, but 
the caretaker was caught in the midst of 
this flash fire and death resulted. 

Dr. Walker further stated that the owner 
should have deferred charging the system 
with methyl chloride until the aluminum had 
been eliminated from the system. If the 
aluminum had been removed or if sufficient 
ventilation had been provided, the accident 
doubtless would not have happened. It was 
a very rare condition and it was a freak ac- 
cident due to a combination of rather un- 
usual circumstances, he explained. 
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Applications of Methyl Chloride 


Discussed at Ansul Meeting 


—<.-—_——_ 


ANY refrigeration service engineers 
and other industry men from sur- 
rounding territory attended the meeting 
held by the Ansul Chemical Company in 
Chicago, on September 24. The purpose of 
the meeting as stated by F. J. Hood, Secre- 
tary, in his introduction was to disseminate 
complete information concerning intelligent 
application of methyl chloride in various re- 
frigeration operations. Following brief re- 
marks he introduced Dr. Walter O. Walker, 
research director of the company. Dr. 
Walker called attention to the long period 
of years in which methyl chloride has been 
used by the refrigeration industry with 
safety and satisfaction. It is a very fine re- 
frigerant but naturally installations using 
it must be handled on an intelligent basis 
with proper regard for the engineering prin- 
ciples involved. On this basis methy! chloride 
is completely safe. 


Accidents Comparatively Rare 


While personal injuries in connection with 
refrigerants usually make newspaper head- 
lines, he called attention to the records which 
show that such accidents are comparatively 
rare and have a frequency much lower than 
that of injuries resulting from a multitude 
of common, everyday operations which the 
public generally considers safe. Neverthe- 
less some accidents have occurred in connec- 
tion with systems employing methyl chloride 
and every possible step shou'd be taken to 
eliminate them in the future. 

A printed article on Methyl Chloride Limi- 
tations by Dr. Walker had been distributed 
to the attendants. He commented on vari- 
ous detailed data the article contained in re- 
gard to the hazards of explosion and flam- 
mability, toxicity, and the dangerous gaseous 
compounds formed when methyl! chloride is 
used in the system containing aluminum. A 
caution was also mentioned in regard to use 
of the Halide Torch for methyl chloride leak 
detection. Although no injuries have been 
reported it is always well to be sure that ade- 
quate ventilation is provided before a torch 
is used to check for leaks. 
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Dr. Walker emphasized the limitations placed 
on the change-over of any system from other 
refrigerants to methyl chloride. Primary 
points he made were: 

1. That the system should be wholly free 
from aluminum. 

2. The space containing the machinery or 
equipment should have adequate ventilation. 

3. The American Standards Association 
Safety Code for Mechanical Refrigeration 
should be the controlling factor and should 
be followed in every respect. If this code 
would not permit the replacement of the 
present refrigerant with methyl chloride 
then by all means the change-over should 
not be made. 

On the subject of design of the system and 
application and adjustment of controls with 
methyl chloride, Dr. Walker called attention 
to the bulletin by Paul Reed of Servel, Inc., 
which was recently issued by Refrigeration 
Service Engineers Society to its membership. 
Excellent information, he said, was also con- 
tained in the article published in the Septem- 
ber, 1941, issue of Rerriceration SeERvIcE 
ENGINEER. 

The fatal accident which occurred in a 
Memphis theater during August was re- 
ferred to by Dr. Walker (see page 26, this 
issue). He gave the details surrounding this 
accident which involved the use of methyl! 
chloride in a system containing several alu- 
minum parts including aluminum gaskets. 


Questions and Answers 


An extensive period was given to question 
and answer discussion in order to bring out 
specific information desired by the various 
attendants. Among the more important sub- 
jects covered were the following: 

Question: What driers may be used with 
methyl chloride? If the system is being 
changed over from Freon to methyl chloride, 
is it necessary to replace the drier? 

Answer: All standard driers are satis 
factory for use with methyl chloride. If the 
drier at present in the system is in good con 
dition then use it. Less drying effect is re 
quired with methyl] chloride than with Freon. 
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Question: Are aluminum gaskets gener- 
ally available so that there is any large prob- 
ability that they might be furnished and 
placed in a system using methyl] chloride? 

Answer: Aluminum has been under re- 
strictions so long it is improbable that gas- 
kets of this material would be for sale, but 
in case of doubt be sure what you are using. 


Question: Is there any chemical action 
developed if some Freon remains in a system 
when it is changed over to methyl chloride 

Answer: There is no chemical action be- 
tween the two refrigerants. If as much as 
15% or more of the other gas remains in the 
system, the properties of the mixture will 
be modified from the standpoint of control 
and temperature. 


Question: If a small quantity of methyl 
chloride is added to a Freon system to bring 
the charge back to normal, will the operation 
be safe and satisfactory? 

Answer: There is some tendency toward 
separation of the two refrigerants in certain 
parts of the system. There will be a higher 
concentration of methyl chloride in the 
evaporator, while the proportion of Freon 
in the receiver will be higher. 


Question: Where the two refrigerants are 
mixed in a system, would moisture entry 
have any adverse effect, or cause chemical 
reaction? 

Answer: No. Methyl chloride is less af- 
fected by moisture than is Freon. 


Question: If a Freon system is partially 
recharged with Methyl A, will there be any 
adverse chemical action between the two re- 
frigerants and the warning agent? 

Answer: There will be no reaction. The 
acrolin remains a good warning agent. 


Question: Is there any danger from add- 
ing methyl chloride to a system containing 
an evaporator made of copper tubes with 
aluminum fins? 

Answer: There is no danger inherent in 
such a system. The refrigeration in the sys- 
tem would have no contact with the fins, and 
leaking gas would not be at sufficient concén- 
tration or pressure to bring reaction with 
the aluminum fins. 


Question: What machines contain alumi- 
num or aluminum alloys? 

Answer: If you are not absolutely sure, 
take the matter up with the machine manu- 
tacturer. In addition, it is well to check the 
coils and controls to be sure they contain no 
aluminum in contact with the refrigerant. 
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REFRIGERANT CONVERSION MUST 
BE PROPERLY HANDLED 


i kw flash-fire which occurred in the Pea- 
body Theatre in Memphis, Tenn, was 
reported in the September issue of Rernric- 
ERATION SERVICE ENGINEER. Subsequent in- 
vestigations have definitely established that 
this accident which caused fatal injuries to 
an employee resulted from the use of methy! 
chloride in a refrigerating system containing 
aluminum in contact with the refrigerant. 

The two condensing units installed in 
the theatre were designed for operation 
with Freon 12 and contained aluminum parts. 
Following the accident investigation showed 
that one condensing unit did not have any 
refrigerant in it. A aluminum gasket in 
the cylinder head had been attacked and 
deteriorated to such an extent that it re- 
leased the complete refrigerant charge. The 
wall near this compressor showed evidence 
of discharge of oil from the system when the 
break occurred. Deterioration was also 
found in other compressor parts made of 
aluminum. 

It has been further reported that the ven- 
tilating equipment did not appear adequate 
to reduce the concentration of any -gas 
which leaked from the system. 

Manufacturers of methyl chloride and 
others have pointed out the possibility of the 
formation of combustible or explosive chem- 
ical compounds when methyl chloride is 
brought into contact with aluminum. A 
spark is not necessary to cause fire or ex- 
plosion. Products thus generated have been 
demonstrated to ignite when brought into 
contact with air. 

Methyl chloride is a very good refrigerant 
which has demonstrated wide usefulness for 
a number of years. It has been pointed out, 
however, that systems employing methyl 
chloride should be properly engineered and 
constructed not only to promote efficiency 
but also in order to produce safety. When- 
ever a change-over from one refrigerant to 
another is contemplated the engineer on the 
job should give careful consideration to the 
materials used in the system and should be 
absolutely sure that these materials are 
safe when employed in conjunction with 
the new refrigerant. 

Manufacturers of methyl chloride do not 
recommend its use in comfort cooling sys- 
tems except under safeguards provided in 
the Safety Code of Mechanical Refrigera- 
tion published by the American Standards 
Association (A.S.A.-B9-1939). 
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TRANSPORTING BLOOD PLASMA 

_ plasma is worthless unless it is 

kept at a low, controlled temperature, 
until its processing begins, which should be 
within twenty-four hours after it has been 
drawn from a donor’s veins, according to re- 
cent information furnished from Red Cross 
headquarters. 

The nation’s railroads have met the 24 
hour conversion deadline. Fast trains speed 
the blood from 83 Red Cross Donor Centers 
to 11 laboratories. The big problem has 
been maintaining icebox temperature while 
the precious fluid is en route to the labora- 
tory. But that has been solved, too. 

Ordinary commercial freight containers, 
developed for the Railway Express Company 
by Major Elihu Church, had been used be- 
fore the war to carry perishables. The Red 
Cross requisitioned several containers early 
in May, 1941. Experiments proved the trav- 
eling refrigerators so well fitted for their 
new job that they have been used ever since, 
in such great numbers that, according to 
the Railway Express, they no longer are 
available for private customers. 

Each container holds 80 pint jars of blood. 
Ice water keeps the temperature at an aver- 
age of 40° F. until the shipment reaches the 
laboratory. There it is made ready for 
shipment overseas, 


CARTOONIST 

NEW cartoonist has 

joined the contribut- 
ing staff of Tue Rerric- 
ERATION Service Enot- 
NEER and will present, 
through his pen pictures, 
humorous sidelights on 
the refrigeration service 
industry. Mr. J. L. Am- 
mons is a refrigeration 
service man with a knack for drawing. He 
worked for several years in the Panhandle 
of Texas and New Mexico as electrician, 
radio man and general service work. In 1989 
he became interested in rebuilding hermetics 
and has been doing that ever since. At pres- 
ent he has charge of a small shop in Texas, 
where they rebuild and overhaul domestic 
and commercial machines. 

All his cartooning work, he says, has 
been devoted to decorating margins in tele- 
phone books. He did buy a used corre- 
spondence course, copyright 1905, for $2.50, 
entitled “Anyone can Learn to Draw,” but 
always felt he was gypped. He has added 
to his knowledge by poring over the “funnies” 
every Sunday morning. 

The portrait above will give an idea of 
what he looks like. One of his cartoons is 
published below and there will be more. 


OUR NEW STAFF 








And since you worked on it the beans and milk and pork 
chops always gettoo cold, while the steak and peas and 
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DOING A MORE EFFEC- 


TIVE JOB OF SELLING 
_ t 


INCREASE BUSINESS BY 





Home Freezer-Storage Units Offer 
New Post-War Business 


By games Coe 





ONE of the developments in the 
frozen food field is the growing demand 
among farmers and some city people for 
home freezer and storage cabinets for 
freezing and storing perishable foodstuffs 
in the home. At the recent locker conven- 
tion held in Des Moines, Ia., the majority 
of the locker plant operators there reported 
that many of their customers had such 
units in operation in their homes and many 
more would purchase and install them if 
they were available. 

While these units offer some competitive 
possibilities with the locker plants, most of 
the locker operators prefer to think of them 
as adjuncts to their business. They point 
out that the trend of rural life for the past 
decade has been turning more and more to 
commercial concerns to do much of the 
drudgery. Farm women, they point out, 
now send their washing out and buy their 
butter at the grocery instead of making it 
on the farm. In the locker plant business, 
originally most farmers smoked their own 
meat and rendered their own lard, but 
more and more they are turning this work 
over to the locker plant. 
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Therefore, they.do not believe that the 
advantages of a home freezer-storage unit 
will lead the owner to start doing his own 
butchering and processing again when he 
can have this done so economically and so 
efficiently by his locker plant. His wife 
will, however, use this home freezer-stor- 
age unit as a place to retain a larger assort- 
ment of food, the bulk of which is held in 
a locker. There are some who say this ex- 
perience has been borne out in actual prac- 
tice and that ownership of a home freezing 
unit has in some cases increased the proc- 
essing business of the locker plant. 


Selling Agency Needed 


As a matter of fact, locker operators are 
watching the development as a possible 
means of increasing their business. And 
while there are some who talk of merchan- 
dising such units direct to their patrons, 
the general opinion seems to prevail that 
this would entail a merchandising and 
servicing business which they would not 
want to tackle, because it would mean go- 
ing into a line of business about which 
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they know nothing, and which would be 
liable to all the griefs and headaches of a 
new business venture. Instead, it has been 
suggested that they cooperate with a selling 
and servicing business already established 
in their town, the locker plant furnishing 
names of their patrons who are possible 
prospects and the refrigerator concern do- 
ing the selling and servicing. 

This sounds like good business for the 
sales and service agencies. Although no 
new units are now available and none will 
be available until after the war, requests 
coming from farm communities all over 





the country indicate that there will be a 
huge demand for a unit that will provide 
such service. Most of the larger refrigera- 
tor companies are keenly alive to the situa- 
tion, and while they cannot make such 
units now, they do hope to be able to step 
into production just as soon as possible 
after the war ends. So it would seem to be 
a smart move now for sales and service 
concerns to get acquainted with the locker 
plant operators in their territory now and 
lay the ground work for starting this line 
of new business just as soon as such units 
come on the market. 








Looking Toward the Post-War Appliance Field 
—Pre-War Models Will Serve 


A POST-WAR policy with respect 
to goods, consumers and dealers is being 
given consideration by manufacturers of 
consumer commodities. Among these are 
electrical appliance and refrigerator manu- 
facturers whose ideas on post-war goods 
and services will be of interest to retail 
sales and service organizations. 

Probably the most outstanding fact of 
their thinking to date is that there will be 
no radical changes in design, as envisaged 
by imaginative newspaper and magazine 
feature writers. Instead, they plan to get 
into production as soon as possible on es- 
sentially the products sold just before the 
war. They may be improved but there 
will be little experimentation with radical 
changes. 


New Developments Later 


However, as a secondary phase, when 
peace comes and products are actually 
flowing off the assembly line, revolution- 
ary new developments will be brought 
along as quickly as they can be proved. 
Most dealers, it is believed, will be inter- 
ested above everything else in a line of 
products that they can get for actual sell- 
ing, in sufficient volume to fill all orders. 

All talk about new plastic refrigerators 
and glass ranges may be good for later 
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business, but the volume cannot be large 
enough to take care of demand and the 
dealer will be interested far more in cur- 
rent sales that he knows lie can make now 
than those he might be able to make in an 
indefinite future. In the opinion of T. J. 
Newcomb, sales manager of Westing- 
house, neither dealers nor customers will 
want to experiment with new and untried 
products and materials, no matter how 
novel and glamorous. 

In a warning note, he said dealers and 
customers will hear a lot about new appli- 
ances that are coming after the war; so 
new that former models and designs all 
will be obsolete, and they may be urged to 
wait for them. Eventually that probably 
will be true, he says, but until they are 
available in quantity no sales will be made 
and no sales means no business for the 


dealer. 


Eliminating the "Bugs" 


Another thing, new and revolutionary 
appliances always have “bugs” that only 
usage and experimentation by the trial and 
error method can eliminate. And _ this 
takes time. The refrigerators and other 
appliances sold in the past gave good per- 
formance and customer satisfaction and it 
would sound like a common sense pro- 
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cedure to sell these tried and proven prod- 
ucts instead of asking the customer to wait 
for something that may have the glamour 
of newness but which has not been tried 
and proven in the test of use. 

Similar ideas are expressed by Howard 
E. Blood of Borg-Warner when he warned 
against too literal acceptance of forecasts 
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of immediate radical changes in the design 
of products in the period following the 
war. There will be improvements, he 
said, but it may be impossible to make 
tools for these until after the war; conse- 
quently, manufacturers for the most part 
will resume production just where they left 
off before the war. 








Refrigeration Engineers Perfect All-Temperatures 
Test Lahoratory at Vultee Aircraft Plant 


By Moshi Hanley 


Mosr of the temperature problems 
of military airplanes which must fight in 
Africa and in the Arctic equally well are 
being solved by an ingenious new “cold 
and hot” test laboratory perfected by re- 
frigeration engineers of Vultee Aircraft 
Company, Downey, California. 

Though there have been many experi- 
ments with extreme cold cells for putting 
high-altitude equipment through its paces, 
the Vultee plant (which cost more than 
$50,000) is the first all-practical such tem- 
perature laboratory. Unlike previous con- 
struction in this field, Vultee refrigeration 
experts have worked for test rooms which 
can plunge from one extreme to the other 
in a few minutes, and which duplicate ex- 
actly the conditions under which its air- 
craft will fly. Half a dozen compressor- 
powered and various chemically-refriger- 
ated types were tested and discarded be- 
fore the final facilities were okayed by the 
U. S. Air Force and Vultee’s critical de- 
signing departments. 

Building a new type of dive bomber, 
BT 13 trainers for the Army, and a variety 
of liaison and special duty ships, Vultee is 
exposing every part of each to shimmering 
desert-surface heat as well as frigid cold, 
preferably operating each at both ends of 
the scale within the same test period. The 
cold room, largest ever constructed, is no 
plaything—rather it is the result of a coldly 
analytical desire to make a pilot’s life as 
safe as engineering ingenuity can allow. 
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The refrigeration department has re- 
cently announced that new cooling system 
can duplicate in an hour the temperature 
changes of a six mile vertical power dive, 
or the climb from a sandy African airport 
to the chill of the stratosphere. Making 
this possible is an all metal room con- 
structed of laminated iron sheets. The 
main room measures 14 feet by 16 feet 
with an eleven foot ceiling. The walls are 
six inches thick, composed of fourteen 
sheets of iron each coated with a non cor- 
roding layer of lead and tin. Quarter inch 
dead air spaces, most efficient insulation, 
guard against too much heat or cold leak- 
age. On the observation side is a window 
whose panes are eight sections of glass, 
likewise separated with dead air spaces, 
and completely sealed in lead. With silical 
gel and lead keeping the air absolutely dry, 
there is no clouding or frostiness to con- 
ceal the action going on within. Connec- 
tions for hydraulic power, water, and other 
fluids are sealed in the floor with tiny heat- 
ers to keep them active. 


Entrance Into Cold Room 


Entrance into the cold room is by two 
means. First there is a small trapdoor on 
the top, through which laboratory workers 
in heavy flying suits or wearing only 
shorts may enter without affecting the 
temperature or humidity. Use of this type 
of entrance insures that warm air does not 
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get into the chamber when it is in a chill- 
ing process, and the door can be left open 
for several minutes without altering in- 
terior temperature by a single degree. The 
other entrance is a large seven by seven 
foot opening at the end of the room, large 
enough to admit fuselage sections, landing 
gear assemblies, complete engines, etc., 
without difficulty. 

Both heat and cold for the laboratory is 
furnished by a huge heat exchanger 
mounted in the ceiling. The high tem- 
peratures which simulate desert action are 
provided by electrical coils with super- 
heaters, while combined dry ice and al- 
cohol circulates chilled fluids for refrigera- 
tion. 


Refrigeration Unit 


The refrigeration “unit” is a large sealed 
in tank at the rear of the room, connected 
by insulated lines with the heat exchanger. 
A trap lid is lifted so that large blocks of 
solid carbon dioxide or dry ice may be 
dropped in with a crane resembling an ice- 
man’s tongs. Approximately 450 pounds 
can be contained, to float in a bath of 
methyl alchol inside the tank. To speed up 
the rapid chilling process, a fine spray of 
methyl alcohol is dropped down over the 
top of the dry ice through tiny nozzles, 
which drops the temperature from room 
heat to a point in the vicinity of 110 de- 
grees below zero in a few moments. High 
speed of temperature reduction, amounting 
to 260 degrees in an hour, is the secret of 
the laboratory’s efficiency. 

The chilled alcohol is pumped into the 
laboratory through insulated lines direct to 
the heat exchanger, which acts as a large 
triple coil area in this instance. Continuous 
flow pumps circulate the alcohol from tank 
to coil and back again. When operating at 
full speed, the unit drops the temperature 
from high heats to 60 below in less than 
an hour, and tapers it slowly lower for the 
next twenty minutes. Use of the heat 
exchanger gives a flash type action which 
out does anything else Vultee engineers 
were able to produce. 

At the opposite end of the scale, an 18,- 
000 watt heating coil builds up heat. When 
the room is at 70 degrees, it requires only 
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thirty minutes for these coils in combina- 
tion with a blower to build up the tempera- 
ture to 150 degrees. Where a dive bomber 
is to go through fifty degrees of tempera- 
ture change in a minute and a half, the 
value of such latitude is easily understood. 


Mechanical Improvements 


Among the airplane mechanisms which 
have been -redesigned around testing re- 
sults from the cold room are machine gun 
loading mechanisms (which used to stick 
fast in sub zero temperatures) landing 
gear, whose power requirements through 
hydraulic lines sometimes multiplies to ten 
tons at 40 below zero, and wing de-icers, 
oxygen lines, oil lines, and simple instru- 
ments. Mock-ups of each assembly are 
built complete, rolled into the testing 
room, and checked at least twice at both 
temperature extremes. 

A good example is bomber landing gear, 
which weighs one ton, and is actuated by 
hydraulic oil lines. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it was found, a thin pressure 
line was sufficient. When the temperature 
dropped to zero, however, the amount of 
pressure required to lift up the wheels 
went to eight times normal—and the thin 
lines were proven unsatisfactory. Too 
large tubing was also unsatisfactory be- 
cause of increased danger of air bubbles 
and uneven pressure. Through the labora- 
tory, Vultee was able to select the correct 
type of tubing, test it, and install it. since 
on every model sent to the Air Forces. 
Cold applied this way is helping to win the 
war—on the ground and in the air. 

ss 


Anthony Lombardi 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Enclosed please find a money order for 
$2.00 which is to cover one year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE REFRIGERATION SERV- 
ICE ENGINEER. The August issue was 
the first I had ever seen, but it was suffi- 
cient to make me want every copy. I feel 
that it is indispensable to the serviceman. 
Keep up the interesting articles. 


sss 


Next time a bomber squadron loads up for 
a visit to the Ruhr, it may fly and carry 
tin from your old tin cans. 
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The Farmer Takes to 


Refrigeration 


By Ethelyn Weller 


NOTE: The growth of the frozen food locker indus- 
try has a direct interest to the refrigeration service 





engineer because it opens up possibilities for a new line 


of refrigeration service work. The following article 
tells how this newest refrigeration industry has de- 


veloped in Western New York. 


| Cpesmuepe ee are refrigeration conscious 
today. City dwellers know little of the 
difficulties that confront their rural brothers 
and sisters in the matter of food preserva- 
tion on a large scale. A neighborhood mar- 
ket, visited daily, and a good kitchen re- 
frigerator may take care very well of city 
needs. It is not so simple with the farmer. 
He does not go to the store every day, must 
depend greatly on home canned and cured 
food products for much of the year. He 
must do his butchering in the cold weather 
so that the large quantities of meat so pro- 
cured will keep in the cold air until canned 
or smoked for future use. 


Quick Freezing Arrives 


Crude methods of food preservation by 
freezing have been practiced in some parts 
of the world for centuries, but only within 
the past twenty-five years have scientists 
perfected the quick freeze processes so suc- 
cessfully used today in many food can- 
neries and storage plants. 

Western New York State, containing 
hundreds of acres of farming land, has been 
an apt pupil in learning this art. The 
Frozen Food locker system has taken the 
district by storm. In and near Buffalo are 
ten such plants, all with from 150 to 600 
lockers, six or seven cubic feet capacity, all 
with long waiting lists. It is estimated that 
some one million pounds of food are so 
stored. Locker rentals in the area range 
from $12 to 15 a year. A large percentage 
of the users are farmers. 
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Miss Lorraine Sisson, Secretary; L. Ca- 

talano, Manager, and M. Regan, y 

Manager, wr and Bakers Canning 
orp. 


In North Collins, about 25 miles south of 
Buffalo, in the heart of one of the largest 
small fruit and truck crop sections in the 
world, the Growers and Packers Co-opera- 
tive Canning Corporation has taken a prac- 
tical and far-sighted step. The summer of 
1942 taught them a hard lesson. Many tons 
of canned goods go out of this factory every 
year, and for the duration a large share of 
this is for our Armed Forces and Lend- 
Lease. It is essential that nothing inter- 
fere with the regular routine of their work. 
Last year, however, there were interfer- 
ences, transportation difficulties and short- 
age of labor being the hardest to control. 

The former, while still grave, have been 
ironed out somewhat this summer but the 
labor shortage is serious. Something had 
to be done and it must be practical and, 
because of the expense of any enterprise, it 
must more than settle just an emergency 
problem, it must have post-war uses, also. 
Frozen foods seemed the only solution. 


Machinery Is Collected 


Growers and Packers obtained the nec- 
essary permission to erect an additional 
building on their premises, but where could 
they get machinery and other equipment 
frozen now by the OPA? Louis Catalano, 
manager of the company, shopped around. 
From an old cold storage plant he bought 
some machinery, some from a now disused 
dairy, a few pieces from a closed apple 
storage plant in a nearby city and from 
other like sources. At last, in the face of 
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unprecedented bad weather, with labor 
hard and expensive to get, and working with 
the second-hand machinery, the building 
was completed in time for most of this sea- 
son’s packs of fruits and vegetables. 

The building is 70x100 ft., divided into 
two large rooms, lined with eight inches of 
cork, one for the pre-cooling of fruits and 
vegetables, the other for freezing. The lat- 
ter is kept at subzero temperature at all 
times. As many as 8,000 barrels of food 
can be stored in these rooms if necessary. 


Foodstuffs Saved 


The benefits derived from this plant are 
many. Fruits and vegetables have not been 
turned away this year because of labor 
shortages. They could be kept for several 
days, if necessary, in the: pre-cooling room 
before being prepared for regular canning. 
It requires less labor, also, to prepare goods 
for freezing than for canning when that 
method is desired. Growers and Packers 
are pioneers locally in adding this freezing 
plant to their cannery and preparing prod- 
ucts for sale by both methods. This is the 
first time any canner in this area has pre- 
pared frozen beans, and Growers and Pack- 
ers are obtaining very good results with 
this popular vegetable. 

After the war the company plans to equip 
the second floor of the new building with 
lockers, also. The idea is fast gaining favor 
among townspeople and farmers alike in 


the district. Not only may fruits and vege- 
tables thus be stored, but, of more impor- 
tance to the farmers, it will make it pos- 
sidle for them to butcher at any time of the 
year and be sure there will be no spoilage 
due to lack of refrigeration. Fresh meat 
will be available at all times. 

Refrigeration is playing and will play a 
more and more important part in the lives 
of American farmers as time goes on. Their 
wives found out what good home refrig- 
eration means soon after the first refrigera- 


tors were sold. They made the change from 


ice to electric boxes promptly. 
SSS 
SHE DEMANDED HARMONY 


IHE information clerk of the North Sta- 

tion Boston, Mass., thought he had 
heard about everything until a soft femi- 
nine voice asked on the telephone: 

“Can you tell me whether the air-condi- 
tioned cars on the Kennebec Limited to- 
morrow morning will have blue or brown 
upholstery?” The woman explained: “You 
see, I couldn’t wear my purple dress with 
that brown upholstery.” 


ss 8 


Joun Ruermc of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has closed his air conditioning and refrig- 
eration servicing shop for the duration of 
the war. “Gone to cool off the Japs,” says 
a sign in his window. 





Hundreds of pounds of beans unloaded from trucks were left standing at Growers & Packers 
Cannery in 1942 due to labor shortage. No such thing happened this year because of new 
freezing plant installed in cannery. 
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REFRIGERANT SHORT CIRCUIT 
THROUGH EVAPORATOR 


Question 565: At present, I am working 


on a Servel Domestic Refrigerator—5 cu. ft.,. 


Class F., Servel CF-51-80051. 

This machine was purchased “second 
hand,” and had been standing several years. 
Upon checking the machine, I found it to 
have a one-cylinder compressor, 1/6 hp. 
motor, thermostatic expansion valve (Detroit) 
and an evaporator in which the coils ran 
from the manifold to the bottom of the evap- 
orator, ending there—thus, not affording a 
complete circulation. 

I started the machine, added gas and found 
a high head pressure, 120 lbs.; back pressure, 
6 Ibs. The machine cooled down, running 
four minutes, off 20 minutes, for one week. 
At the end of the week, the customer de- 
frosted the machine. After that, the evap- 
orator would not freeze, except at the mani- 
fold. The compressor developed a steady 
“ping,” which I thought at first was due to 
too much gas returning to the compressor. 
Then checking the oil, I found ¥ in. oil, so 
I added oil bringing it to one inch; still, 
this did not eliminate the “ping.” I tore 
the compressor down, but could find nothing 
wrong—everything fitted snugly. I still don’t 
know what is causing the “ping.” 

I dismantled the evaporator, cleaned it 
thoroughly and then installed it. It froze 
the coils only on top of the manifold, not 
freezing the lower section of the coils. Again 
I dismantled the evaporator, blew it with 
air pressure—also blew the coils which end 
in the bottom of the evaporator and installed 
it. This time, it froze for one day only— 
now it will not freeze at all. 

The thermostatic expansion valve I had 
adjusted to two different back pressures at 
two different times—6 lbs. and 10 lbs. I also 
brought the head pressure down from 120 
Ibs. to 90 lbs., purging gas and air and having 
back pressure still at 6 lbs. The valve will 
frost the top of the manifold and four inches 
of the return line, but still the entire evap- 
orator will not frost. 

I would like to know whether there is oil 
accumulating in the evaporator. Is this the 
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wrong evaporator and control for this Servel 
unit, as I can find information regarding 
only high and low side floats for this ma- 
chine? Is this thermostatic expansion valve 
working properly? 

Answer: I do not recognize this evap- 
orator as the original equipment with the 
CF-51 unit. Therefore, I am wondering if 
your customer has not purchased a used 
refrigerator built up of unrelated parts. 

It would seem that difficulty would be 
experienced in obtaining proper circulation 
in the evaporator with a flooded type evap- 
orator fed by a thermostatic expansion 
valve. The natural result of such a com- 
bination would be a short circuiting of the 
refrigerant path. 

Perhaps the best remedy for this situa- 
tion with the least expense would be to re- 
place the thermostatic expansion valve with 
either a high side float, or a capillary tube— 
thus, converting the system to a flooded type, 
for which the evaporator is apparently de- 
signed. The “ping” in the compressor is 
perhaps due to liquid returning through the 
suction line. This may be oil or liquid re- 
frigerant, but both could be caused by the 
short circuiting of the refrigerant through 
the evaporator. 


MOISTURE ON CANDY CAUSES 
OLD 


Question 566: I have a commercial in- 
stallation involving the refrigerating of a 
room approximately 32 ft. x 13 ft. x 9 ft. 
high, storing chocolate and hard candies, at 
a storage temperature of 60 degrees F. This 
load is being handled by one blower unit 
and a one horse-power air cooled condensing 
unit. The customer reports that the chocolate 
candies are becoming moldy due to exces- 
sive moisture. The candies are packed in 
wood pails and cardboard boxes, and are not 
directly exposed to the air. 

Can you suggest any method by which the 
present refrigerating equipment can be uti- 
lized to maintain the present desired tem- 
perature of 60 degrees F., and at the same 
time remove sufficient moisture in order to 
eliminate the molding troubles, or if no satis- 
factory method can be obtained with the re- 
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frigerating equipment to reduce moisture 
content of air, can you suggest additional 
equipment for dehumidification? 

Answer: Whether or not you will be able 
to overcome the excessive moisture trouble 
in the candy storage room, will depend 
largely on whether or not the equipment has 
sufficient capacity to remove this excess 
moisture. 

You have not given me sufficient informa- 
tion on this storage room to calculate the 
load imposed on the unit, but there are two 
ways of decreasing the moisture content of 
the room: 

(1) Lower the ‘evaporator temperature so 
as to increase the frost accumulation on the 
evaporator—thus, removing more moisture. 
This, however, would also decrease the room 
temperature, and impose a greater load on 
the unit. (2) An increase of air circulation 
over the products would also help reduce 
the moisture, or perhaps I should say, pre- 
vent the formation of mold on the candy. 

Increasing the speed of the blower unit 
fan would also increase the load on the con- 
densing unit, and tend to lower the tempera- 
ture of the room. Not knowing whether 
this condensing unit can stand this additional 
load, I would suggest that you endeavor to 
obtain the above described conditions by de- 
creasing the fan speed in the blower unit, 
and in that way, permit the evaporator to 
frost up more and accumulate more mois- 
ture. Then, through the use of additional 
fans in the room, increase the air circula- 
tion over the candy—thus, endeavoring to 
reduce the mold formation. 

Your customer could help considerably in 
this situation, if the candy could be stored 
in such a way that air can circulate freely 
around each package. Packages, such as 
those packed in cardboard should be spaced 
so the air can be circulated between them. 
I imagine the worst situation is in the 
wooden pails, where the air has a tendency 
to become stagnant. 

There is additional dehumidifying equip- 
ment which can be used for this purpose, 
but most of it would be difficult to obtain 
now, without high priority. The Carrier 
Corporation manufactured a dehumidifying 
system using Silica-Gel. This equipment 
would, perhaps, be more expensive than in- 
creasing the capacity of your air condition- 
ing system sufficiently to remove the mois- 
ture from the room. 

If any additional equipment is to be in- 
stalled, I believe that your best bet would 
be to increase the refrigerating capacity. 
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GRUNOW LIQUID LINE 


QueEsTIoNn 567: I had a call on a domestic 
Grunow about seven years old. The liquid 
line was sweating and causing a puddle of 
water on the floor. It seems someone in- 
stalled a replacement high-side float with 
about 4 ft. of 3/16 in. tubing and they just 
coiled the excess tubing without the sponge 
rubber insulating tubing on it. 

I split the connection where the liquid line 
comes out of the back of the box and cut 
off about 2 ft. of tubing. When I did this 
I found a capillary tube inside of the 3/16 
tube, but there was only about 8 in. of capil- 
lary in the piece of 3/16 tube I cut off. I 
had a time making a new flare, but I made 
it and kept the end of the capillary open. I 
then installed new rubber insulating tubing. 
When I started the unit up again it made a 
loud rattle as the motor came up to speed. 

I had to let some “Carrene” out to make 
up for the liquid line I removed, so that 
the unit would cycle right. The unit now 
runs all right except for the loud rattle 
every time it starts after being off for at 
least five minutes. If I stop it and start it 
right away it sounds all right. The rattle 
sounds like it’s the blades in the compressor. 
Could you tell me why it rattles? I am 
fairly certain the box is a Model “D.” 

Answer: I note that you found the sys- 
tem to be overcharged after your repair 
had been made, and I believe that the sys- 
tem is still slightly overcharged, which is 
causing the rattling noise in the compres- 
sor. The rattle undoubtedly comes from 
the blades of the compressor and is prob- 
ably caused by liquid returning through the 
compressor during the first few minutes of 
operation. 

A slight overcharge of refrigerant could 
cause this, since all the refrigerant in the 
system would be contained in the evaporator 
during the “off” period, and when the unit 
first starts, there would be a tendency for 
some of this liquid to splash over into the 
suction line. 

Returning oil can also cause this rattling 
noise, but it is most likely that there is an 
excess of refrigerant in your particular 
case. 


REPAIRING TUBING ON 
WALK-IN COOLER 


Question 568: I have a new walk-in 
cooler with which I am having a little diff- 
culty to cool low enough. This box is 6 ft. 
by 6 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in. high, l-in. wood in- 
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side and out, 4-in. glass wool insulation, a 
Bush blower type evaporator 1314 in. by 17 
in. inside the frame in front, two reach-in 
doors (no glass windows), one walk-in door, 
14 hp. Universal cooler compressor, Freon 
12. It is in a kitchen of a very busy cafe, 
temperature 94° F. at the top of the reach-in 
doors. The compressor is in there, too. Our 
temperature in the box has always been high, 
about 52° F. An accident happened a few 
days’ after installation. 

The man who installed it put a drier on 
4 in. tubing about 10 inches from the re- 
ceiver without any support. The vibration 
broke this tubing inside a flare nut and of 
course lost the F-12. I was sent to find the 
trouble. I installed gauges and no pressure, 
so began to add CH,C1 to find the leak. 
We had no Freon. I could hear the seepage 
but didn’t locate it at once. When I did, 
through lack of experience I closed the 
service valve on the receiver to save my gas. 
I repaired the tube (new) and recharged, 
purging the air out later. I realized later I 
should have pumped out this refrigerant and 
air and pumped to a vacuum before charg- 
ing. I did, however, get too much refriger- 
ant in, so it gave me a good chance to purge. 
As far as I know the machine never stops. 
The last time I worked on it I stopped the 
blower fan and set the expansion valve. Is 
this proper or should the fan run? I closed 
the valve clear down and had frost on the 
suction line clear to compressor and 18° at 
the fins of evaporator, which corresponded 
with the suction pressure at the gauge as 
about right. High-side pressure near 125 
Ibs. I haven’t called back since this last 
adjustment on the expansion valve. Can you 
give me any suggestions? This cafe is open 
24 hours a day. Do you suppose there is 
still air in the system? How does glass in- 
sulation compare with cork? 

Answer: Roughly calculating the heat load 
on your walk-in cooler, it would seem that 
the size of the unit would be satisfactory for 
a refrigerator under a normal service load. 
Howsver, I note that the ambient tempera- 
ture is 94°, and that the service on the 
refrigerator is very heavy. For this reason, 
it is probable that the unit is somewhat 
under size for the load imposed on it. 

I also take it from the information you 
have given me that this is an air cooled unit 
operating in rather a high temperature. A 
water cooled unit would give much better 
service in this type of installation. I don’t 
believe the accident you refer to in which 
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the quarter inch tubing broke, releasing the 
entire charge of refrigerant, nor the suc- 
ceeding work done on it, would have any 
bearing on your present trouble. 

Glass wool insulation is a very good in- 
sulation and compares favorably with cork, 
provided it is properly installed and pro- 
tected from the entrance of moisture. Glass 
wool insulation designed for refrigeration 
work is usually formed in slabs coated with 
some sealing compound which seals it 
against moisture. I am wondering if such 
is the case in this refrigerator, or whether 
the insulation is becoming water soaked. 
Where moisture is permitted to enter the 
insulation, a drop in its efficiency of 40% 


‘is not unusual. 


The operating pressures are apparently 
all right for the temperatures you are 
maintaining, and again, since your head 
pressure is 125 lbs., I assume that this is an 
air cooled condenser. If by chance it is a 
water cooled one, then this head pressure is 
too high. 

Your adjustment of the expansion valve 
should be made with the unit operating 
rather than with the fan shut off. If ad- 
justed with the fan shut off, it is very likely 
that the entire coil would not be refrigerat- 
ing when the fan is operating. 

I would suggest that you readjust this 
valve; then, if no improvement is noted, 
check the insulation to determine whether 
or not it is properly water-proofed. If 
this, too, prove O.K., there is only one thing 
that you can try at this time, and that is to 
increase the motor pulley size—thus increas- 
ing the compressor speed to stop the capac- 
ity of the unit. 


OPERATING PRESSURES ON 
FARM FREEZER 


Question 569: I have a Frostkist Parker 
Mfg. Co. Model A-4075, serial 2174, 4% hp. 
unit using methyl chloride with an Auto- 
matic Products Co. thermostatic expansion 
valve marked on it “For Methyl Chloride,” 
using a butcher counter with about 96 ft. 
of finned 5% in. coil. This box is used as a 
farm freeze plant to store meat and vege- 
tables. I keep the temperature around 20° 
to 25° at all times. I have installed a gauge 
on the high pressure which reads between 
70 to 80 lbs. and the low pressure or suction 
shuts off at about 8 Ibs. and cuts in at 18 
to 20 lbs. Is this O.K.? I have a table which 
says high pressure 117 to 152 lbs., low pres- 
sure 17 lbs. Sometimes the suction line frosts 
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@ Mueller Brass Co. valves, 
fittings and accessories are 
sturdily and dependably 

built. They have a well 

earned reputation for qual- 

ity and are doubly desirable 

under present day conditions. 

Since refrigeration products 

are becoming more difficult 

to procure with each passing 

day, it is most essential that 

those which are installed be 

efficient and provided with 

endurance for the “long 

haul.” 


All Mueller Brass Co. refrig- 
eration products are de- 
signed and manufactured 
specifically for mechanical 
refrigeration work. Tees, 
nuts and elbows, for instance, 
are made of forged brass 
—and many other fittings, 
bodies, etc. from specially 
processed brass rod. 
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to the compressor and also the lower part 
of the compressor. I have taped the ex- 
pansion valve with the handle of a screw 
driver and the frost disappears. Why? I 
have tried a Detroit expansion valve and 
that seems to make it frost more, so I put 
back the Automatic valve again. 

Another question. I am thinking of con- 
necting another line to this unit to my re- 
frigerator in the house and doing away with 
the motor and compressor of the house re- 
frigerstor. At present this unit is an SO. 
job named Wayne, made by Wayne Home 
Equipment Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. Can this 
be done and, if so, would it be satisfactory? 
I have several expansion valves, automatic 
and thermostatic, which would be most satis- 
factory. I think the Wayne has a float valve 
but I am not sure. Could this be used? It 
has an electrical thermostatic cut-out as near 
as I can see without tearing it down. Could 
this be used on a solenoid valve to shut off 
the refrigerant to the Wayne? 


Answer: From the description you have 
given me, your farm freeze plant is work- 
ing very satisfactorily with the exception 
of the frosting on the return line. The 
operating pressures you state are satisfac- 
tory, and I take it for granted that this is 
a water cooled system, since you are ob- 
taining a head pressure of 70 to 80 lbs. 

A head pressure of 117 to 152 lIbs., as 
given on your table, would be about right 
for an air cooled system. The fact that the 
return line frosts occasionally leads me to 
believe that the thermostatic bulb of the 
valve is attached to the suction line too 
close to the point where the suction line 
leaves the cabinet. Where this is the case, 
heat conducted through the suction line 
from the outside of the cabinet to the ther- 
mal bulb causes it to open the valve be- 
fore the unit is calling for refrigeration. 
This, in turn, permits the coil to flood with 
refrigerant during the off period, and when 
the unit again starts, the excess refrigerant 
in the coil will be carried into the suction 
line, causing it to frost. 

If you can move this thermal bulb about 
three feet back on the suction line, so that 
there is a distance of three feet of line be- 
tween it and the point where it leaves the 
cabinet, you can overcome this trouble. If 
there is not sufficient suction line inside the 
cabinet to accomplish this move, I would 
suggest that you install a loop of about six 
feet of suction line inside the cabinet. 

I don’t think it would be wise to connect 
your household refrigerator to this system 
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because in doing so, you will decrease the 
capacity of your freezing unit and cause 
the compressor to run an excessive length 
of time. You will probably gain nothing in 
the long run because the additional operat- 
ing time on the freezer unit will cost just 
as much or more than the combined operat- 
ing time of the two units. 

The suction pressure for your household 
unit would have to be in the neighborhood 
of four pounds, and in order to obtain this 
suction pressure, both your freezer unit 
and household unit would have to operate 
on the lower suction pressure. This would 
cause the unit to run a greater length of 
time and throw an additional strain on the 
unit. 

The highside float from the Wayne unit 
could not be used because a highside float 
will not operate in conjunction with an ex- 
pansion valve. It would also be necessary 
to thoroughly wash and clean the Wayne 
system, so that no trace of sulphur dioxide 
would be left in it to circulate through the 
freezer system. 


xs SS 


HOSPITAL REMODELED INCLUDES 
AIR CONDITIONING 


HEN the Hahnemann Hospital, Scran- 

ton, Pa., decided to remodel the part 
of the hospital containing the operating 
rooms, plans were included to install air 
conditioning equipment for two operating 
rooms, one anesthetizing room and a lobby 
into which these three rooms open. To meet 
the requirements, it was decided that each 
room should be provided with individual and 
separate control of temperature and humid- 
ity, that the system should provide ample 
ventilation, should operate quietly without 
objectionable noise and that the air distribu- 
tion should be of the type to assure complete 
freedom from drafts. 

A central type Carrier Weathermaker 
was installed with individual zone control 
for each room and with distribution through 
ceiling diffusers. The system is fully auto- 
matic at all seasons, operates with 100 per- 
cent outside supply air with exhaust through 
a sterilizing room which is located between 
the two operating rooms. The system has 
given very satisfactory results over a threc 
year period and is considered a marked im- 
provement in design of air conditioning sys 
tems for operating rooms of this type. The 
Hahnemann Hospital, with this improve- 
ment, is exceptionally modern throughout. 
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The manufacture of leather is one of man’s oldest and 
most widely distributed arts. Machinery has been devel- 
oped for some of the harder operations, but the essential 
processes of leather-making have remained the same 
throughout the ages. Although chemical tests have largely 
supplanted old rule-of-thumb methods, skill and crafts- 
manship still form the basis of quality production. 


Really fine production of standard products entails 
a factory-wide combination of skill and craftsman- 
ship mixed with a certain ability to gauge operations 
by “look and feel.” That is why certain products 
give greater value than others. 





“EXTRA DRY ESOTOO”, “V-METH-L” AND METHYLENE CHLORIDE 





“VIRGINIA” REFRIGERANTS wie 


AGENTS FOR KINETIC'S ‘“‘FREON-12” 


i VIRGINIA SMELTING CO. | 


WEST NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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Service Parts Company Expands Plant 





_ many travelers along Lake Street 
in Melrose Park, Illinois, have recently 
noticed a new building with large colorful 
signs at either end which urge them to 
“Buy Bonds for Victory.” Other signs 


show that the plant belongs to the Service 
Parts Company. The company has recently 
completed an expansion program to insure 
that vital food preservation equipment con- 
tinues to function during the war. 





The Service Parts Co. plant, new addition in 
foreground. 


The plant extension just completed gives 
the company a total of 20,000 square feet 
of floor area and is already completely in 
use. Two units being uncrated in the re- 
ceiving department were from Kansas City, 
Mo., and Harrisburg, Pa., which indicates 
the widespread patronage of the company 
by refrigerator service organizations. 





Customers lobby and new parts department. 
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A portion of the new building houses the 
parts wholesaling and jobbing operations 
of the company which maintains an exten- 
sive stock of parts and equipment to sup- 
ply a large clientele among the service men. 
Well marked bins and shelves make it easy 
to fill customers’ orders with speed and 
accuracy. 

In order to promote efficiency of opera- 
tion during the war the rebuilding of con- 
densing units is confined to the General 
Electric, Grunow, Majestic and Westing- 
house. No partial repairs are handled. 


The units are completely re-built at a fixed 
price and carry an unconditional guarantec 
for one year. 





North section of shop showing operation of 
lathe cutting, General Electric unit, welding and 
grinding. 


The work is specialized by collecting the 
units in lots of 50 of one type and these 
are run through the plant as a production 
group. On arrival the systems are uncrated 
and inspected carefully to insure that no 
parts are missing and check general con- 
dition. 

After the units are taken apart the va- 
rious sub-assemblies are distributed to de- 
partments specially equipped to handle 
them. When completely taken down all 
metal parts are thoroughly cleaned in 
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Ar the present time all of our output is of 
course going into the war effort. Part of our production is our old time- 
tested product which is meeting a vital need in both the military and 
industrial fields. We are also, however, making many new refrigeration 
products and although these are now specifically for the armed forces 
they will find their counterpart in peacetime applications. We have learned 
a great deal from the development and production of this war equipment. 

We look forward to the day of Victory when the facilities and efforts 
now devoted to achieving that Victory will turn again to peaceful pursuits 
and will make available a greater variety of improved Temprite products 


to our dealers and distributors. 


TEMPRITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Oniginators of Instantaneous AG-- Liquid Cooling Deuives 


43 PIQUETTE AVENUE ° ° ° DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


TEMPRITE PRODUCTS CORP. 
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chemical bath. Parts that might rust dur- 
ing the remainder of the operations are 
given a ground coat ready for final finish- 
ing. 

Special equipment is installed in the com- 
pressor section of the plant to do accurate 
grinding and honing of parts but usually 
cleaning and adjusting is sufficient. The 
compressors are then reassembled and 
tested for volume of output. 





South view of shop showing the repair of 


Carrene meters, General Electric units and 
Grunow units. 


Meanwhile the electrical side of the unit 
has been delivered to the department spe- 
cializing in electrical work. The various 
parts are dissembled, cleaned, replaced and 
tested. For instance a wattage test is al- 
ways run on the motor stator. The unit is 
then placed in a special oven where it is 
dehydrated at a temperature of 225° F. 
for 16 hours or more at not less than a 28 
in. vacuum. The various sections of the 
unit are reassembled and it is given a new 
charge of oil. The oil used is the best qual- 
ity dehydrated refrigerator oil supplied by 
the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company. Then 
the proper amount of refrigerant is charged 
into the unit and it is ready for final test. 

The company maintains an extensive test- 
ing room which is held constantly at 75° F. 
A number of cabinets are installed there 
so that the test simulates operating condi- 
tions. The operating tests are carried on 
for five days or more to insure that the 
unit is in perfect condition and properly 
adjusted. 

The final process is the application of the 
finish to the condensing unit. The new 
plant affords excellent facilities for apply- 
ing finishes and at completion of the work 
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the units look like new. The finishing 
room is well ventilated and provided with 
equipment to make the operation fully safe. 
This is especially advantageous during the 
war when plant equipment and the work 
in process is almost irreplaceable. 

The completed units are taken to the 
shipping room where they are placed in 
crates especially designed by the company. 
These are heavy, sturdy crates which have 
stood up under repeated use. They have 
proved especially valuable in recent months 
when freight volume has been at peak and 
rough handling frequently results. 

The company was organized in 1988 by 
Pat Ravanesi and Al Gatz. Mr. Gatz had 
been employed previously in the Majestic 
refrigerator plant while Mr. Ravanesi had 
considerable experience and interest in 
mechanical work. In the beginning the 
company confined its activities to Majestic 
equipment but later widened to include 
other lines. 





Testing room after units are completed. Tem- 
perature of 75° F. is maintained in this room. 


Operations were started in a 26 ft. by 40 
ft. garage but continual growth and ex- 
pansion of the business finally led in 1941 
to the purchase of a building and the pres- 
ent site with 500 ft. frontage on Lake 
Street which is the principal east-west 
thoroughfare in the section. About this 
time Ed Jaske, a third partner entered the 
business. 

The press of work in recent months dic- 
tated the expansion to present size of the 
company facilities. Mr. Jaske is now in 
the U.S. Army Signal Corps on duty over- 
seas while the draft boards have their eyes 
on others of the company personnel. The 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Customer 
satisfaction .. 


Costomen SATISFACTION is an indefinite term. It can- 
not be exactly defined because neither consumer nor manufacturer 
can evaluate it in terms of dollars and cents. 

In the refrigeration industry the manufacturer of compres- 
sors and refrigeration units knows at least a few of the elements 
that make for better customer satisfaction. They are efficiency 
of operation, long, trouble-free service, the maintenance of proper 
food storage conditions and the integrity of the manufacturer. 

If all of the above items are adhered to, the manufacturer 
attains customer satisfaction with his users—but we at Tecumseh 
claim that customer satisfaction is the additional value received 
when you “Standardize on Chieftain.” 

Remember: Chieftain engineers will help you with your 
postwar unit applications—no obligation, of course. So write us 


today! 


TECUMSEH 
: > PRODUCTS CO. 
TECUMSEH « MICHIGAN 
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Ice Preserves the Army’s Food 


Army Refrigeration School includes instruction on operation, maintenance and 
repair of ice plants and mobile refrigeration units. 


By Sgt. Charles B. Dunham 


NLY in modern wars have armies used 

refrigerants to preserve perishable 
foods till the time they are to be used. Arm- 
ies of the past relied by and large on non- 
perishable foods, and on what they could 
forage. 

In today’s war, with supply and battle 
lines. all over the world and many of them 
in hot, tropic countries, the need for pre- 
serving food by refrigeration is greater than 
in previous wars. The U. S. Quartermaster 
Corps supplies the Army with food, and 
operates and maintains refrigeration that 
preserves the perishable items. Much of the 


Below: Trainees at the Quartermaster 
Replacement Training Center, Camp Lee, 
Va., inspect a cooling tower at a nearby 
60-ton capacity ice plant. 

Right: An instructor explains the 
proper methods of storing ice during a 
trip to nearby ice plants. 

“Lower right: Quartermaster trainees at- 
tend a review after returning from ice 
plants in nearby Petersburg. 
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refrigeration equipment is of the mechanical 
type. In this war we are utilizing mobile 
refrigeration trailers, as well as the fixed 
type. Often in fixed locations it is found 
advisable to manufacture ice in ice plants, 
either in those constructed by Quartermas- 
ters themselves, or in plants the Army has 
taken over. 

For this reason, the officers and instruc- 
tors of the Refrigeration School at the 
Quartermaster Replacement Training Cen- 
ter, Camp Lee, Virginia, have included in 
their curriculum lectures and practical de- 
monstrations on the operation, maintenance 
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TRAIN YOU FOR MORE 
let UL/. eeeiCENCY— 





and 
Here’s how you can become a more efficient Re- 
frigeration Serviceman—in your free time. Train 
yourself for BIGGER PAY through UEI’s famous 
Balanced Training Method. 
nical The Utilities Engineering Institute has scien- 
abile tifically developed a complete training program that will help 
sa you become a first class serviceman easily, quickly. This pro- 
on gram has been carefully checked by prominent engineers and 
ig highly endorsed by thousands of successful students. It not 
has only helps you earn MORE MONEY now, but prepares you 
for the better opportunities that are bound to become available 
aa after the war. 
the ee ° 
en- A Balanced Training in 
In 
ie. REFRIGERATION SERVICING 
ani UEI wastes no time. You begin to learn right in your own 
home. You get a thorough understanding of refrigeration prin- 
os ciples. You learn refrigeration calculation . . . refrigeration 
controls . . . refrigeration chemistry . . . efficient techniques in 


trouble shooting . . . and other subjects that will help you be- 
come a MORE VALUABLE Serviceman. 

When you finish this, you put into actual practice what you have 
learned. You work under actual conditions . . . with actual 
problems . . . with all types of equipment . . . and you are 
supervised by expertly trained instructors. 

But that’s not all! UEI’s Balanced Training Method is so com- 
plete, so thorough, so practical—before you know it, your in- 
creased earning power can more than 
pay for your training. 





EMPLOYERS! So why not write TODAY for all the 

' Write or consult details on how you can train in your 
with us now regard- spare time to become a MORE VALU- 

ing your post war ABLE Refrigeration Serviceman? UFI 

needs for well-trained has trained men in refrigeration since 


Refrigeration Tech- | 1927, It can SUCCESSFULLY train 
nicians. Nation-wide you, too. Write TODAY! 


E. P. SORENSEN, Pres. 


‘lh LITIES 
Li 


service. 














gineering Ynstitute 


1314 West Belden Ave. Dept Chicago 14, Il 
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and repair of various types of ice plants, 
as well as operation of mobile refrigeration 
units. 


Trips to Ice Plant 


All students at the school are taken on 
trips to ice plants in nearby Petersburg to 
inspect the method of manufacturing ice for 
commercial use, thus supplementing the 
knowledge they have acquired from the 
classroom lectures and the small ice plant 
constructed at the school according to Army 
specifications. During the trip the trainees 
take copious notes. When they return a 
critique or resume of the trip is given dur- 
ing blackboard diagrams and explanations 
are presented and the students quizzed. 

Trainees at the school are taught that a 
fixed ice plant consists of a freezer tank, an 
evaporator and agitator, and that it uses 
brine as a secondary refrigerant. They learn 
that these, together with thermometers, 
gauges, piping values, can lifts, and other 
necessary parts, are essential to ice-making 
plants. 

They are taaught that ice plants are prac- 
tically standard in design and arrangement, 
but may vary in construction, and in ac- 
cordance with the need for which they are 
erected. Ice plants constructed by the Army 
are not as complete as those made for com- 
mercial purposes, inasmuch as the manu- 
facture of clear ice entails more equip- 
ment, and clear ice is not important for 
Army usage. In permanent installations, 
the tank is constructed of sheet metal. The 
metal sides are reinforced with angle-iron 
ribs to maintain rigidity, and are braced 
by tie strips oor girders running from one 
side to the other. These tie strips support 
the floor or checkerwork, so named from 
the pattern of the covers of the ice cans im- 
mersed in the brine for freezing. 

They learn that this top checkerwork may 
be of wood or of steel rods and iron; it may 
separate a single can, or a group of cans, 
when a can-grid or basket-pulling method is 
used. This method is used to pull a nest 
of the frozen cakes at a time, and is used 
where ice is required in large quantities. 
For such a method, the tank must be de- 
signed in cell groups, and must be provided 
with an arrangement for a hoist. 

It is explained that a ground-floor tanks 
are usually laid on a 4- to 6-inch thickness 
of corkboard, which is pliced on a concrete 
foundation. The cork is cemented with the 
joints in all directions so that there is no 
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point where one joint falls immediately over 
another below it. Wall insulation is usually 
a 6-inch solid cotkboard, or an 8- to 12-inch 
thickness of grbund cork. A protection 
coating of asphdltum is sometimes applied 
to the inside surface of the steel. Ice cans 
usually rest on wood strips laid on the tank 
bottom, or are hung from the top frame- 
work or checkerwork. Insulation on top of 
this framework is usually affected by wood 
lids two inches thick that may cover in- 
dividual cans or groups of cans. 

Sizes of tanks are discussed. It is deter- 
mined by calculation the dimensions and 
numbers of cans required to give the needed 
daily ice production capacity, plus the space 
required for these cans and that needed for 
the evaporators, agitators, and other equip- 
ment. Some tanks are fitted with a drain 
outlet through the bottom, but all should be 
equipped with an overflow outlet to prevent 
the brine level from rising high enough to 
flow over into the ice cans. 


Uses for Ice 


Ice is used in various ways in the Army. 
One of the more important uses is the icing 
of refrigeration cars. In field operations it 
becomes necessary to make substitutes for 
company ice boxes. These are termed field 
ice boxes. They are either buried in the 
ground, or banked by earth to insure in- 
sulation. Troops operating within a local- 
ized area with available railroad facilities 
may possibly secure a refrigerator car. If 
ice is available, a refrigerator car will sup- 
ply the refrigeration needs of a division for 
the storage and issue of perishable supplies. 
In summer weather such a car will require 
from one to two tons of ice a day for re- 
icing after the initial icing which requires 
7 to 11 tons. 

When refrigerator cars, or regulation ice 
boxes, are not available, other expedients 
may be utilized. A double-walled box, the 
wall packed with sawdust, shavings, straw, 
pine needles, or even with sand, makes a 
fairly good refrigerator, if ice is available. 
Its efficiency is further increased by sinking 
it into the ground two feet and by protect- 
ing it from the direct rays of the sun by a 
canopy of canvas, branches of trees, hay, or 
other devices. 

The Refrigeration School is part of Camp 
Lee’s Quartermaster Replacement Training 
Center Supply Training Section, under the 
supervision of Colonel John V. Rowan and 

‘Continued on page 50) 
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HERMETIC REBUILDING 


One of the largest hermetic rebuilding plants in the United States. Refrig- 
eration units, parts and supplies. General Electric, Westinghouse, Grunow, 
Majestic and Crosley. Write for catalog on your letterhead. 

GRUNOW Carrene Meters and Floats Repaired or Exchanged 











GRUNOW 
Purge Valve 
Needle 





SPECIAL FEATURE 
Adjustable Brackets 
to Fit Standard Makes 

No. 510 + 
642" Wide 
13%” Long 

12” High 


B28 
EA. 


No, 511 OUTRIGHT 
NO 

642” Wide EXCHANGE 
1042” Long 


10” High J 











(Stainless Steel Type) 
KELVINATORS AND OTHERS 


Service Parts Company 


2511 Lake St., Melrose Park, 
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ICE PRESERVES ARMY'S FOOD 
(Continued from page 48) 


the command of Brigadier General Guy I. 
Rowe. Head of the school is Lt. Max B. 
Fanning. 

To illustrate the importance of refrigera 
tion and ice manufacture for military pur- 
poses, the daily issue per soldier of ice dur- 
ing the Louisiana-Texas maneuvers was 
four pounds daily. Since ice was classified 
as an item of the ration, this four pounds 
plus the normal food issue of six pounds 
meant that every day ten pounds per man 
was required; therefore, if this were applied 
to an army of seven million men, it would 
involve an issue of 70,000,000 pounds daily. 
Obviously less ice would be required in cool- 
er climates. 

In France during the World War no re- 
frigerator cars were available. With typical 
American ingenuity, the problem was solved 
by reducing the temperature of meat being 
shipped to zero degrees fahrenheit. The 
little France box cars were then sealed as 
well as possible, and the low temperature 
meats thereby refrigerated themselves. The 
meat was kept in perfect condition for a 
period as long as three weeks. 

Nothing “stops” an American soldier! 


se 


SERVICE PARTS COMPANY EXPANDS 
(Continued from page 44) 


manpower problem continues to bulk large 
in its operations because of the expansion 
in business. Nevertheless the stability of 
employment among the present 20 em- 
ployee; bas led them to continue in spite of 
the weil publicized lure of other occupa- 
tions which are attracting so many work- 
ers. If he can find a few more workmen 
Mr. Ravanesi declares that he might be 
able to cut down on the six months back- 
log of work now in the plant. 


SSS 


E. J. Steinman, 
Bremerton, Wash. 

I surely do like to read your Rerricera. 
tion Service Enorneer every month. I have 
learned more in the servicing of refrigera 
tors than in the correspondence course I 
have taken. 
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ARMY SCHOOL STUDIES FOREIGN 
REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT 


HEN the American forces took Guad- 

alcanal a few months ago, they cap- 
tured a considerable amount of Japanese 
equipment. Among the captured articles 
was an American-made refrigeration unit 
which had found its way to the Japanese 
Army before Pearl Harbor. Operation of 
this unit was comparatively simple for our 
refrigeration specialists on the island; but 
Jap, German, or Italian equipment captured 
in other areas has presented more of a 
problem because of the unfamiliarity of 
American officers and soldiers with the tech- 
nique of operating these foreign units. 

Captured equipment is of importance in 
a war where supply lines are already bur- 
dened with heavy shipments of all sorts of 
things that make for victory. Any enemy 
equipment captured and put to use leaves 
shipping space that much freer for other 
uses. With this in mind, the officers and in- 
structors of the Refrigeration School at the 
Camp Lee, Va., Quartermaster Replace- 
ment Training Center have devoted a por- 
tion of their training program to the study 
of foreign refrigeration equipment. 

Recently an Ate, German household re- 
frigeration unit was acquired by the school. 
It was made at Frankfort-am-Main in 1938, 
and brought to this country before war 
broke out. It is contained in a five cubic 
foot box, and is powered by a 50 cycle 220 
volt motor, as compared with the standard 
American 60 cycle 110 volt motor. 

The unit is used at the Refrigeration 
School to compare component parts of Ger- 
man origin with those of American make. 
Many novel features have been discovered 
in the German unit. The refrigeration cycle 
itself, however, is practically identical with 
the conventional American household box. 
Among the noticeable features is the small- 
sized compressor and ingenious hiding of 
the tubing within the walls of the box. The 
German unit uses methyl chloride as a re- 
frigerant, probably a result of the heavy 
consumption of Freon and SO, in the Ger- 
man war effort. 

A picture of the unit which requisitioned 
and donated to the school by two of the 
school’s teaching staff, Lieut. Max B. Fan- 
ning and Master Sergeant Elton W. Matt- 
son, is reproduced on the front cover of this 
issue. 
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SPECIALS! 








Electro Tinned Evaporator 
No. 7908 





This beautiful eight tray fast freezing Steel Electro 
Tinned, dry expansion household Evaporator for 
freon, methyl or sulphur, ideal for all makes of re- 
frigerators. Has continuous copper tubing metalli- 
cally bonded below tray. Inlet tube % in., outlet 
% in. 13% in. wide, 9 in. high, 11 in. deep, with 
front plate. For use with either ex- 

pansion valve or capillary tubing... 2 
Evaporator—1—11 x 8% in., 6—11x3% in. Steel 
Trays. Cutler Hammer Cold Control. 

Complete 





Motor Starting 
ELECTROLYTIC 


Condensers 





Factory Tested 
—Slightly 
Dented— | 10- 
60 Cy. A. C. 
MFD. 108-120 
TYPEA TYPEB 
Size 2x4 = Size 1'/ox4 


Lots of 25, Assorted 
Each 


89c 








Standard Dehydrator 


t All steel shell, 9” over all, 1% diam. Filled 
j with 5 ounces Silica Gel. In either %& or 
% forged brass fittings. 
No. Each 


4000— = 
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Low Side Float Assembly for 
Mullins Evaporator—No. 6907 





A lucky purchase of the surplus stock of a large 
manufacturer enables us to pass on this tremendous 
float value to our customers. A combination low- 
side float assembly for Mullins evaporators with 
forged brass header. 

Complete 


G & E EQUIPMENT SUPPLY Co., 
400 N. Sangamon St., Chicago, Ill. 
ORDER NOW—wNo Priority Needed 


Write for Latest Catalog. 


| 
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ATremendous Value 


ALUMINUM 35 CUBES 
ICE CUBE 11%” LONG 
7” WIDE 
TRAYS 1-11/16” DEEP 
No. 6125 TRAY RELEASE 


We have a very large supply of 
these fine aluminum trays purchased 
from a nationally known refriger- 
ator manufacturer. A popular size 
that will fit most any refrigerator. 





All Prices Net Cash, F.O.8. Our Warehouse 


In lots of 12, each $1.15 
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NEW CHAPTER RECEIVES CHARTER 
ORTY-FIVE members of the new Corn 
Belt Chapter and a number of guests 

assembled on the evening of October 9 in 

the Hotel Rogers, Bloomington, Illinois, to 
receive the charter of the International So- 
ciety, which was presented by Ist Vice- 

President C. Buschkopf, Beaver Dam, 

Wisconsin. 

Acting President John E. Hamilton of the 
Corn Belt Chapter called the meeting to 
order, following a chicken dinner and enter- 
tainment arranged by Carl Marcus, chair- 
man of the entertainment committee. Mel 
Calahan, entertainer from the staff of Sta- 
tion WJBC, told humorous stories. Mr. 
Hamilton then introduced Mr. Buschkopf 
who took charge of the meeting and ad- 
ministered the oath of membership. 

International Officers present included Mr. 
Buschkopf, Acting Secretary J. W. Power, 
Chicago, and A. D. McGill, Peoria, Director. 
President Emil F. Luckert and Secretary 
Henry Loercher of the IVC spoke briefly ex- 
tending best wishes to the new chapter. Sec- 
retary G. W. Dresback of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation urged the attendance of all present 


at the annual convention to be held October 
16 and 17, in Rockford. Permanent organ- 
ization with election of officers will be accom- 
plished at the next meeting of the Corn Belt 
Chapter. 


x 


ILLINOIS R.S.E.S. CONVENTION 


| Bd. promotion of the annual convention 
of the Illinois Association, RSES, to- 
gether with a common desire of service engi- 
neers to get together and exchange notes 
before the snow flies, combine to indicate 
heavy attendance at the meeting which will 
be held Saturday and Sunday, October 16 
and 17, in the Hotel Nelson, Rockford. 

Herman Goldberg, Chicago, who is the 
main speaker, will talk on “Refrigeration 
Service Now and After the War.” Presi- 
dent E. A. Plesskott and First Vice-presi- 
dent C. Buschkopf are the other program 
speakers. 

The Illinois Association has invited service 
men from other states, both members and 
non-members of R.S.E.S., and large delega- 
tions are expected from points beyond the 
borders of this state. 



















NES swES 
ncwues® VN COP WANT 
$20 FAD Nas ott 
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Even though we are working “round the clock” on imple- 
ments of war, every passing month strengthens our convic- 
tion that refrigeration equipment is so vitally essential that 
we should continue to allocate an increasing percentage of 
our manufacturing facilities, p 1 and planning to our 
refrigeration products. 

THAT'S OUR POLICY . . . continuing to do even a better 
job of supplying, as promptly as conditions will permit, 
more valves, manifolds, heat exchangers, dehydrators, liquid 
indicators, fittings and accessories to jobb 
installers and service engineers. 

Write for Copy of Catalog R-2 
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RS.E.S. Chapter Notes 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CHAPTER 


Sept. 7—The Chapter had as its guests 
sixty-five service men from the surrounding 
territory at this meeting held at the Re- 
public Electric Co. in Davenport. One of 
the main purposes of this guest night was 
to acquaint the visitors with the objects and 
purposes of the Society. Clarence Bushkopf, 
a guest speaker of the eyening, outlined the 
history of the Society and explained its many 
benefits. Herman Goldberg, another guest 
speaker, talked on the advantages of mem- 
bership, then covered many other interesting 
topics of the day. An army lieutenant in 
charge of training refrigeration men, out- 
lined the army training course and described 
much of the equipment and methods used 
in the training of refrigeration men for over- 
seas duty. J. S. Kimmel of the Republic 
Electric Co. welcomed the guests and mem- 
bers on behalf of the company. Following 
these several talks, the Chapter presented 
Herman Goldberg with a unique ash tray 
as a token of appreciation for the work he 
has done in the Chapter. A buffet dinner 
was served following the meeting, consisting 
of fried chicken, hot off the griddle and pre- 
pared by Davenport’s best chefs. The trim- 
mings consisted of corn on the cob, sliced 
tomatoes, pickles, olives, bread and even 
butter. 


KANSAS CITY CHAPTER 


July 13—President R. E. Meeker presided 
over the meeting held at the Temperature 
Engineering Corporation. The routine busi- 
ness of the Chapter occupied a considerable 
portion of the time—then some discussion 
was held on the present gasoline shortage. 
Several interesting sidelights were brought 
out regarding the handicap service men are 
under in the eastern part of the country in 
trying to maintain service. Mr. Visger con- 
tinued the reading of an article entitled 
“Glass Goes to Town” which was started at 
a previous meeting. The balance of the 
evening was spent in a discussion on priori- 
ties and methods of securing materials. 

August 10—After disposing of the routine 
business of the Chapter, an interesting dis- 
cussion was had on expansion valves and 
the readjustment of Freon valves to operate 
on methyl. Ben Galvin reported that two of 
his men now in the armed forces desired to 
become members of the Chapter and on his 
recommendation a motion was passed ac- 
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In her letter to Joe, the service man 
who is out there chilling Japs, she goes 
on to say that wih HERVEEN the 
boys were able to handle things fairly 
well. 





CHERVEEN = 


THE REPLACEMENT GAS 
for METER-MISERS 


relieved the manpower shortage by 
making possible a greater number of 
calls. 


HERVEEN is not only profitable, 
but is reliable, safe and satisfactory. 
The speed of application pleases 
owners. 

1 HERVEEN didn’t go on your 
truck last summer, put it there today! 
It saves gas and rubber by preventing 
call-backs, but above all it saves pre- 
cious manpower and time. 

Most jobbers stock HER VEEN — it 
yours doesn't, write direct to 


MODERN GAS CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Refiners 
1064 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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It is not of great importance 
that THAWZONE sales for 
the first nine months of 1943 
exceed the entire twelve 
months of 1942, which pre- 
viously had been our best 
year by far. 


But it is significant that 
steady repeat consumption by 
the trade has developed into 
a constant year-round de- 
mand that ignores the warm 
and cold months with their 
usual extremes of sales peaks 
and valleys. 


Standard merchandise 
makes its own sales. 


Use THAWZONE ... 
the MOVING Dehydrant 


HIGHSIDE CHEMICALS CO. 


195 Verona Ave., 





Newark 4, N. J. 
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cepting these men as members of the Chap- 
ter. Mr. Thompson reported that Allan 
Brown will leave for the armed services 
within the next two weeks. 


TWIN CITIES CHAPTER 


Sept. 7—The meeting was called to order 
by President Ost. Two new applications for 
membership were received and accepted, and 
thereby, Walter J. Kaye was welcomed as an 
associate member and Fred M. Phillips as 
an active member. Art Palen discussed his 
meeting with the War Manpower Commis- 
sion which was followed by an open dis- 
cussion of the manpower situation. The 
attendance kitty was won by H. R. Taylor. 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


August 25—The meeting as usual was pre- 
ceded by a dinner and the round table intro- 
ductions of those present. During the first 
part of the meeting, three news aplications 
for membership were read and accepted 
which were received from Aaron D. Fergu- 
son, Arthur H. Froemming and Harold E. 
Freers. The guest speaker of the evening, 
Horace Walker, was introduced by Merle 
Stutzman, Chairman of the Educational 
Committee. Mr. Walker is a member of the 
committee appointed by W.P.B. to repre- 
sent the dairy industry. He spoke on his 
experiences in Washington. Art Dawson 
snapped a few pictures of the gathering, the 
Treasurer presented a financial report and 
L. P. Roth gave a short talk on the man- 
power situation. The results of the defense 
stamp drawing resulted in Harold Freers 
and Aaron Ferguson each winning $5.00 in 
stamps and Bill Irving winning $10.00. Mr. 
Irving, however, donated his winnings to be 
drawn again, and in the second drawing 
A. Dawson and Mr. Peck each won $5.00. 


ATLANTA CHAPTER 


July 16—This was the annual election of 
officers night and those elected were as fol- 
lows: President, Thos. L. Carnell; Vice- 
President, L. C. Warren; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chas. S. Biggers; Treasurer and Secre- 
tary, W. Q. Sheridan; Board of Directors, 
David H. Lowe, J. W. Parker, M. G. Ogden, 
Riley Orr and Henry Gullatt. 


MILE HIGH CHAPTER 
September 18—Leonard Martin, Presi- 
dent, presided over the meeting. Two appli- 
cations for membership were received and 
out of them one, that of R. E. Ready, was 
approved for membership. A discussion on 
the changeover from Freon to methyl took 
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up considerable time, and later in the eve- 
ning Mr. McCombs read the latest M-28 
order relating to Freon which had recently 
been amended. A motion was passed by 
the Chapter and the funds appropriated to 
secure a refrigerated case in which refresh- 
ments could be cooled for the Chapter meet- 
ings. Messrs. Martin and Roush were ap- 
pointed as a committee to see what could be 
done about securing such a case. 

On the educational program Johnnie 
Berger chose as his subject the calculations 
involved in refrigeration requirements of a 
walk-in cooler. Using the blackboard dia- 
grams and formulas, he demonstrated the 
procedure of arriving at the heat loads. The 
members all enjoyed this talk and agreed 
it was highly educational. Refreshments 
furnished by Bill Hemphill wound up the 
meeting. 


MONUMENTAL CHAPTER 


September 8—After a brief business meet- 
ing, the floor was given to Messrs. Lambert 
and Carpenter of the General Electric Co., 
who spoke on G. E. Hermetic units which 
was illustrated with movies on the servicing 
of G. E. equipment. This talk and movie 
was greatly enjoyed by the membership and 
proved to be highly educational. This is the 
fourth meeting including this type of educa- 
tional program, and because they seemed so 
interesting to the members, more of the 
same type are planned for the coming year. 
Geo. J. Roche, the very capable educational 
Chairman of the Chapter, is to be highly 
commended for the program of educational 
meetings he has planned in the past and has 
booked for the future. 


TRI-COUNTY CHAPTER 


August 21—The meeting was held in the 
home of B. V. Clark of Aurora and presided 
over by N. H. Rust. It seems peculiar that 
the attendance was drawn in favor of B. V. 
Clark on this particular occasion, but we 
know on good authority that the drawing 
was on the up and up. During the meeting, 
Willis Stafford was appointed the Chapter’s 
delegate to the state meeting to be held in 
Rockford, October 17. One of the requests 
made by the membership was that an early 
educational program be devoted to the prob- 
lem of changing systems from F-12 to methyl] 
chloride. The program committee was in- 
structed to arrange such a meeting. On the 
entertainment feature of the evening, two 
reels of movies were shown, after which re- 
freshments were served by Mrs. Clark. 
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CAPACITOR 
REPLACEMENT 


Look at motor nameplate. Then look for 
corresponding type designation in Aero- 


~ vox catalog listing. You now have the 


correct replacement information. 


There’s usually a choice of either the 
exact-duplicate or a universal type. 
Either works satisfactorily. 


Best of all, your Aerovox jobber carries 
a stock to meet your needs prompily. 
Ask him for latest catalog. Order from 
him. Or write us. 


RP.. NEW BEDFORD, MAS U S.A 


ada: AEROVOX CANADA LTD., HAMILTON, ONT 





VARICK N.Y « Cal ARLAB 
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FARM |LOCKER][ PLANT 





Model illustrated—No. C-1243. Capac- 
ity, 12.5 net cu. ft. Holds up to 600 
Ibs. of frozen food. 


FARMER'S 
FOOD 
SAVER... 


Thousands of farmers already en- 
joy the savings and advantages 
of aContinental farm locker plant. 
They'll seldom need service, but 
when they do, remember we stand 
ready to help you with parts or 
other aid. Please don't hesitate 
to call on us. 

Write today for war purchase 
information. 


Sanitary Refrigerator Co. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


BUY WAR BONDS NOW.. 


and 


FARM LOCKER PLANTS 
AFTER THE WAR 
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ONTARIO MAPLE LEAF CHAPTER 


New officers for the Ontario Maple Leaf 
Chapter, RSES; Toronto, are President, J. 
Spence, 74 Dromore Cres., Hamilton, On- 
tario, Canada and Secretary R. G. Hender- 
son, 88 Bedford Pk. Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. The Ontario Maple Leaf Chapter, 
already one of the largest and most active 
chapters in either the United States or 
Canada, is continuing to devote increased 
attention to the International Membership 
Drive as the fall season gets under way. 

September 24—The guest speaker of the 
evening was Mr. Wyatt, General Manager 
of Servel, Ltd. of Canada. He was intro- 
duced by the educational chairman, W. Mar- 
shall. A very interesting and instructive 
talk, including some demonstrations was 
given by Mr. Wyatt to a full attendance. 
He was also kept quite busy following his 
talk answering the questions of the members. 
The Secretary was instructed to write the 
Interprovincial Association asking what had 
been done about securing deferments for re- 
frigeration men, and it was further sug- 
gested that if nothing had been done by the 
Association that the Maple Leaf Chapter 
take the matter up direct with Ottawa. 
Some discussion arose on the possible dis- 
posal of equipment now used in war activ- 
ities, and while some interesting views were 
given by various members, it was, of course, 
impossible to arrive at anything definite re- 
garding this question. 


TWIN CITIES AUXILIARY 
September 7—The meeting was called to 
order by Mrs. Chermak. One of the first 
orders of business was a report and dis- 
cussion on the scheduled wiener roast. Final 
plans were made for the roast and committee 
members assigned their particular tasks. A 
luncheon meeting was also planned for some 
time in October with Mmes. Klahn and 
Lewis being appointed on the Arrangements 
Committee. This luncheon meeting will pre- 

cede the annual election of officers. 


KANSAS CITY AUXILIARY 


August 10—Mrs. C. R. Visger presided 
over the meeting and complying with the 
desire of the applicant, Mrs. Alice Treece’s 
application and dues were returned to her. 
Mrs. Treece explained that her husband had 
been called to the armed services in the 
meantime, and it is her desire to withdraw 
her application. 
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The balance of the evening was spent in 
the miscellaneous business details of the 
Chapter, with a brief period taken out for 
some discussion and planning of a picnic to 
be held at Quivira Lake. Everyone was in- 
structed to bring a picnic luncheon and the 
drinks to be furnished by the Auxiliary. 


ss 


LOCKER PLANT BOOKLET AND 
NEW DOLE CATALOG 


NEW booklet on locker plants, which 

will be of much interest to many re- 
frigeration service engineers, has been issued 
by the Dole Refrigerating Co., Chicago, Ill. 
It sketches the growth of the locker indus- 
try, gives a good description of the modern 
locker plant and has some very interesting 
figures on operating costs and income. To 
emphasize the service performed by the 
Dole vacuum cold plate, a section is devoted 
to questions most frequently asked about 
this equipment and their answers. On the 
back cover page is a general layout for a 
plant with 500 lockers. Refrigeration service 
men interested in this branch of the refrig- 
erating industry will find this booklet a 
valuable addition to their files. 

A new catalog on the Dole vacuum cold 
plate evaporators has been issued giving a 
complete illustrated description of this 
equipment. Special attention is devoted to 
their use for soda fountains, refrigerated 
truck bodies, locker plants, storage rooms, 
chill rooms, quick freezing cabinets, farm 
freezers, milk coolers, frozen food storage 
cabinets, food containers, display cases, bev- 
erage coolers, and others. Exact specifica- 
tions covering installation details are given 
for the various uses, also letters from sat- 
isfied users, and a wealth of additional data. 
This book also will be of interest and value 
to service men who have calls for such in- 
stallations. 


SS 
ROBERT H. GILL, DECEASED 


‘HE death of Robert H. Gill, purchas- 

ing agent of the Wolverine Tube Divi- 
sion of Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Cop- 
per Company, Detroit, Mich., occurred at 
his home in Detroit, Sunday, October 10. An 
employee of the Wolverine Tube Division for 
fourteen years, Mr. Gill had suffered from 
an illness which kept him away from his 
desk off and on for the last two years. He 
was 53 years old. A. L. Woods, assistant 
purchasing agent, will fill Mr. Gill’s place as 
purchasing agent. 
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KEY / Cur SERVICE 


Is Our Long 
Experience 
and Careful 
Atten- 
tion to 
your 
orders 
for 


REFRIGERATION 


AND AIR CONDITIONING 
SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
Write for our big catalog, 
on your letterhead 


The HARRY ALTER Co. 


1728 S. Michigan Ave. 134 Lafayette St. 
Chicago 16, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
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COLD CONTROLS & 


EXPANSION VALVES 
repaired or exchanged 


at the following prices, F.0.B. Chicago 
Automatic Expansion Valves (All Makes) .$1.75 
ion Vaives......... 3.5 
Automatic Water Vaives.............. .75 
Domestic Cold is (Modern Type) 2.75 
Controls (Temp. or Pressure 00 
Commercial Dual Controls............. 3.50 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED FOR 90 DAYS 


NEW DUTY 








2424 Irving Park Blvd., CHICAGO 18 









inal specifications. 


ARROW PRODUCTS 


420 Nerth La Salle St. 
Chicago 10, tl, 
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large stocks. 





RELIABILITY 


A quarter of a century distributing refrigeration supplies. We have 
developed purposely to meet your requirements. Good service from 


Send for our catalog 


FRED C. KRAMER COMPANY 


212 N. Jefferson St. Tel. Haymarket 0555 CHICAGO 6, ILL. 








RALPH PENN IS APPOINTED 
DIRECTOR OF ENGINEERING 


NNOUNCEMENT was made recently 

by Albert Penn, president of Penn 
Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana, that 
Ralph Penn has been appointed Director of 
Engineering in addition to his duties as 
Treasurer of the company. 





RALPH PENN 
Penn Electric Switch Co. 


Since the founding of the company, 25 
years ago, Ralph Penn has devoted much 
of his time to the engineering and develop- 
ment phases of the business. For the past 
two years, he was directly in charge of the 
company’s special development department 
in St. Louis, Missouri. Recently, this de- 
partment was moved to Goshen, Indiana, 
and consolidated with the Research Labor- 
atory at the home plant. Barton Shaw, Re- 
search Chief of Penn Electric Switch Co., 
will continue to function as he has in the 
past. 


ss 


REMA FALL CONFERENCE 


§ iene fall conference of the Refrigeration 
Equipment Manufacturers Association 
will be held at the French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind., October 28 and 
29. The first day of the conference prob- 
ably will be a closed meeting for members 
of REMA. With supply jobbers, service 
engineers and others a joint industry meet- 
ing will be held Friday. The National Re- 
frigeration Supply Jobbers Association also 
probably will meet at the same time. 
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OVERHAUL SERVICE 


You can get complete factory service on all Servel-built refrigeration 
equipment manufactured from 1921 through 1943. Genuine factory- 
made parts are also available. See your authorized parts jobbers. 


\_ SERVEL, Inc. Rais reaction ont Ae Conititentng ae 
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ASBESTOS BOARD SAVES STEEL IN 
AIR CONDITIONING DUCTS 
'HROUGH the use of Ruberoid asbes- 
tos board duct work, engineers of Car- 
rier Corporation were able to save a total 
of 78,000 pounds of steel in a recent instal- 
lation of ventilating and air conditioning 
equipment in the Mishawaka, Indiana, plant 
of the United States Rubber Company. 
Carrier provided 16 heat diffusers to sup- 
ply 100 per cent outside air for spaces with 
high concentration of Ethylene Dichloride, si 
Methyl Ethyl, Ketone, and Iso Propyl Al- @ Idle and surplus inventories 











cohol. The company also supplied 21 ven- of refrigeration parts can now 
tilating units for exhaust air purposes. be put to essential use in helping 
Along with these there were three indus- to maintain the nation’s huge in- 


vestment in refrigeration. 
We buy outright for cash, us- 
able parts for distribution to over 


trial air conditioners with cooling coils for 
the circulation of well water. This air con- 





ditioning equipment is for use in the process- 20,000 refrigeration service-men 
ing of rubber for self-sealing airplane fuel customers. Let us put your idle 
cell tanks in connection with nylon and ce- inventories to good use—you 
ment drying. As nylon is applied with paint will then be helping conserve 








brushes, the volatiles within it flash off caus- 


scarce and precious materials. 
ing a low surface temperature which would 
result in “blushing” if surrounding air was 


The Harry Alter Co. 
not reduced in dewpoint to a satisfactory 


low level around 55° F. | 1728 So. Michigan Ave. 





Carrier has also supplied United States Chicago 16, Illinois 
Rubber at Mishawaka with a spray washer 
for cooling and ventilating in connection 
with the processing of rubber for Army and 
Navy raincoats. Heating coils were in- 


stalled in the same plant for use in the dry- CONTROL 


ing process. Because there are concen- 


trated vapors in the room where the rubber REP AIR SERVICE 


is cemented to the fabric, Carrier was called 


on to provide ventilation for employee health 
sah cae: Because of the shortage of mate- 


Duct work, 100 per cent as used in these | Trials, 1948 will be a very busy 
installations, was made of Ruberoid asbes- one for the Service Engineers. 
tos board. Even the ejector nozzles in the s 
industrial air conditioners were made out Fewer replacement parts will be 
of Ruberoid instead of the usual brass. available, necessitating more 

x <% repairs. 
NEW WHOLESALE CATALOG Why not send your control jobs 


Service Parts Co., Melrose Park, IIl., has to us? We recondition controls 
issued a new wholesale catalog No. 41 on , 


refrigeration units, parts and supplies. To equal to new at a small cost. All 
offer the most efficient, prompt and de- our work guaranteed for one 


pendable service, the company announces year. Prices on request. 
that it has increased its stock of hermetic 


units and parts and also has added new 














lines of standard refrigeration parts and UNITED SPEEDOMETER 
supplies. The new catalog contains 80 REPAIR CO. 
pages and cover, and a topical index in the 

front makes it possible to locate desired 342 West 70th Street 
items quickly. A copy will be mailed upon New York City 23 
request. 
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MAYFLOWER. 


UNITS AND PARTS 





_ 


IS! 
AIRO’S 


New 1943 Victory Catalog 


Airo’s new Wholesale Catalog is completely 
revised from cover to cover. Each page 
chocked tull of quality merchandise priced 
economically and each item available. Get 
your supply of refrigeration parts, tools 
and supplies from this Up-to-the-Minute 
Catalog. 

The supply of these catalogs is limited, so 

if you haven’t requested your copy yet, 





ye eh stocks of genuine 
Mayflower air and water-cooled 
Condensing Units, and all Mayflower 
Parts, are now available to meet your 
priority requirements. Service men, 
consult your jobbers, or write us di- 
rect. Jobbers, we solicit your in- 


quiries. DO IT TODAY! Simply write us a note 
MAYFLOWER on your letterhead. 
PRODUCTS, Ine. AIRO SUPPLY CO., Dept. A 
13 S. Sth St. ee WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
Richmond, Ind. Refrigeration Parts and Equipment 











V-200 THERMAL EXPANSION VALVE 


Unsurpassed Sensitivity 
and Dependability 


FEATURES 
® Readily removed orifice cartridges elimi- 
nates necessity for stocking several sizes 
for low tonnage installations. 
® Carefully lapped hard faced ball insures 
positive tight shut-off. 
© Thoroughly field tested. 
® Handles freon, methyl chloride, sulphur 
dioxide. 

Described in New Catalog No. 52. 
Write today. 


GENERAL i] CONTROLS 


801 ALLEN AVENUE @ GLENDALE 1, CALIF. 


BRANCHES: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Denver, Chicago, Dallas and San Francisco 
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R.S.E. BINDERS 


Oo”. supply of binders 
for THE REFRIGERA- 
TION SERVICE ENGINEER 
having become exhausted. 
we find in trying to reorder 
that the manufacture of 
these binders has been 
barred for the duration, ow- 
ing to the critical material 
shortage. We regret that 
until victory comes, orders 
from our subscribers for 
these binders cannot be 
filled. 


THE REFRIGERATION SERVICE 
ENGINEER 
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VALVES 
« 
For FREON 


Easy adjustment . . . Simple 


durable construction. Available in 
34, Y, or 3% inch pipe sizes . 


Ask your jobber for details. 


Electrimatic 


Automatic 
and Regulators 


2100 Indiana Ave., Chicago, 





ELECTRIMATIC 
REGULATING 


SULPHUR METHYL 


Control Valves 


and 











Classified Ads 
Rate: Two Dollars for fifty words or less. 
30 cents for each additional ten words or less. 


























HELP WANTED—Experienced Refrigerator 
Service Man preferably one with knowledge of 
Stewart Warner Electric Refrigerators to work in 
large Florida city. Permanent position which will 
continue after the war. Ideal climate and pleasant 
working conditions. All ore treated strictly 
confidential. . Address Box OT-1, REFRIGERATION 
+ dag ENGINEER, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44, 

1nols. 


HELP WANTED—REFRIGERATION ENGI- 
NEER. We are interested in a Refrigeration Serv- 
ice man who has the capacity and experience to de- 
velop into Engineering work in our development 
laboratory. A real opportunity for a man looking 
for an opportunity to grow with a progressive manu- 
facturer of Refrigeration Controls. Automatic Prod- 
—_ Company, 2450 North 32nd St., Milwaukee 10, 

is. 














New Felts 
stalled. Refi with New 
Silica Gel. 





Price: $1.00 for uy, 1 Ton De- 
hydrator — F.0.B. ew York. All 


fittings must accompany 


Send for Our Surplus 


Stock List! 


DEHYDRATORS 
ALL TYPES 
REBUILT LIKE NEW 


a New Strainers in- 


EDISON COOLING CORP. 
310 E. 149th St. New York City51 


Davison 











WANTED TO BU Y—Complete refrigeration 
business in the East or middle West or any amount 
of surplus parts and motors. Address Box OT-2, 
REFRIGERATION SERVICE ENGINEER, 435 N. Waller 
Ave., Chicago 44, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—Twenty % h.p. Kelvinator Air 
Cooled Highsides, complete with motor, high and 
low pressure switch, used, good condition. Price 
$37.50. % hp. Highside, less motor $15.00; Carbon 
Tetrachloride, 5 gallon, $7.00, container 50c; % 
h.p. Finned Condensers $6.00; Frigidaire %-% 
h.p. Compressors $7.00; 4 tray Expansion Type 
Evaporators $10.00. Ali parts “as is’ running con- 
dition. Write for our surplus list. F.O.B. Edison 
Cooling ig gt 310 E. 149th Street, Dept. 
“FE,” New York 51, N. Y. 
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OUR FULL STOCK OF PARTS BENEFITS YOU 
If you are our customer, we have what you want 
and can get it to you in a hurry. Why not try us? 
* e 
o- Soars Send for our 
809 W. 74th ef 1943 catalog 
ose pe HEATING & COOLING SUPPLY CO. és Dent 
stock for your 647 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS PT. 
convenience. RS-3 
WEST COAST 
CONTROL SERVICE 
Cold ControlsePressure Switches 
One er —? Ally yourself with the Industry 
— a awe program of CONSERVATION. 
Original Factory Specifications SAVE refrigerant and time. 
SIMPLIFY leak detection prob- 
UTILITY THERMOSTAT CO. lems. 
4011 Halldale Ave., Los Angeles 37, Calif. ers -« 








VISOLEAK shows you those 


“hard-to-find” leaks, and is suc- 


-S Pp & — D Vi - TO RY cessful with all refrigerants. Use 


ea four fluid ounces plus one ounce for 
bb Bat each 10 Ibs. of refrigerant to treat 


come first. Today, a system. 
our gasket service 
for every refrigera- 
tion need is help- 
ing speed war pro- 
duction. Under 
these conditions, 
delays in filling 
Write for complete other orders are Buy it from your jobber or write direct to 


alog. unavoidable. 
CHICAGO-WILCOX MFG. CO. We —— mn. rongeed ny 


7701 Avalen Ave. Chicago 19, Illinois 





GASKETS 











EXPANSION VALVES FAST SERVICE ON PARTS, 


Rebuilt or Exchanged TOOLS, AND MATERIALS 
Automatic (any make)............... $1.25 
Thermostatic (any make)............. $2.75 HEN your customer wants prompt 
CX” RG EE ee eee $2.25 service and you are just out af what 
nihil COLD CONTROLS you need—that’s when a good jobber 

ME 2a, aad age MEW din deciaaid® alk odin $2.00 
Commercial (low or pressure). ....... $2.25 really counts. Why not try us? In such © 
Commercial (high & low)............ $2.75 a pinch you can 


All work done on money back guarantee. 
(All fittings must accompany order) AS 

REFRIGERATION SURPLUS DEALERS ALWAYS DEPEND on BLYTHE 

2200 N. Karlov Ave. Chicago 39, Ill. H.W. BLYTHE CO., wicks Sort ue, CHICAGO 16 
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Commercial Yes—you can now 
Refrigeration get the benefit of 


? and valuable experience 


Comfort : 
Cooling Here is a book that shows you 


By SAMUEL C. MONCHER in an easy-to-understand way 
HOW TO CALCULATE 


St is a book REFRIGERATION LOADS 
that really shows 


gou ow”. ee 
































@ The value of the book is in the manner PROFUSELY 
in which the author presents actual ex- 

amples to assist the reader in figuring load ILLUSTRATED 
—— ma _ formulas which * 

are readily understood. 

Chronologically, the author points out the 112 PAGES 6 x 9 
various considerations in the proper — « 
eration of the most commonly refrigerate ° 
commodities, such as fruits and vegetables, Substantially Bound 
meats, dairy products, fish, frozen foods, 
beer, flowers, furs, ice cream, water cooling, _ POST $ 5 0 
quick frozen foods, etc.; the selection of PAID a= 


lowside equipments, types of refrigerators, 
simple formulas for figuring load calcula- 
tions; a discussion on highsides, valves and 
controls, as well as pertinent information 
on comfort cooling. 























Shere's whaek 
YY isa hook you | men they are saying: 





“Here’s your dough . . . nice book 
constant eee for e ° os and cone yl money.” 
C. O. McClellan 
published by 


Ragan! ae Soe Refrigera- 
NICKERSON & COLLINS CO. || ton ana Egntot Coane ver 
435 NORTH WALLER AVE. Frank Steixner 
CHICAGO 44 e ILLINOIS — == 
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METHYLENE CHLORIDE 


Refrigeration Grade - Highest Purity 


ure... dry... uniform ... manufactured to meet the 
rigid requirements of the refrigeration industry by 
du Pont, pioneer producer of Methylene Chloride and 


other popular refrigerants. Conditions permitting, current 
requirements for refrigeration purposes can be supplied, 
subject of course to the regulations of the War Production 
Board. Order what you need but please do not stock up 
unnecessarily. Electrochemicals Department, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) Wilmington, Delaware. 


R06. uy. 5. pat. OFF. 


important Don't let idle cylin- 
ders or drums hold up supplies 
now available. Empty all con- 
tainers promptly. Look through 
your stocks and warehouses for 
any empty containers .. . and 
return them prompftly. bing 
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WHAT OTHER DEHYDRATING AG 
ASSURE YOU ALL THIS EVERY TIME... 


GREATER CAPACITY. pDavco 
Silica Gel has from 1% to 2 times as 
much capacity as other commercial 
drying agents. 


INSTANT ACTION. There is no 


delay with Davco Silica Gel, it acts 
at once. 


3 REMOVAL OF ACIDS AND 


CORROSIVE COMPOUNDS. 
Davco Silica Gel holds acids and cor- 
rosive compounds — there is no danger 
of damage to the system. 
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NO CAKING OR POWDER- 
ING. Davco Silica Gel cannot cake. It 
will not permit channeling. 


NOT AFFECTED BY OIL. 
Davco Silica Gel saturated with oil 
will still take up moisture and expel 
the oil. 


6 A GOOD CLEAN-UP. Davco 


Silica Gel reduces moisture content of 
refrigerants to a minimum. 


NO CHEMICAL ACTION with Refrigerants or Metal. 
Davco Silica Gel is Chemically Inert. 


THE DAVISO 


Frege tg (mit 





MICAL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 





| INVASION 


Iv’. the zero hour—time to strike at Axis 
bases. Mechanized equipment of all types 
is ready for action—jeeps, tanks, trucks, 
half-tracks, motorcycles, Flying Fortresses, 
fighter planes, dive bombers, invasion 
barges—ready to let loose their man-made 
Hell against the armies of the oppressor 
nations. 

Every piece of equipment is perfection 
itself. Skilled mechanics have spent count- 
less hours readying each unit so that there 
can be no possibility of mechanical failure— 
so that lives will not be sacrificed needlessly 
because of equipment shortcomings. 

It’s a 10-to-1 bet BONNEY TOOLS played 
a leading part in making sure of that per- 
fection—helped the mechanics do their job 
quickly — easily — well — because BONNEY 
TOOLS are being used by every branch of 
the Armed Forces. Standard, original equip- 
ment with tens of thousands of engines 
produced by leading aircraft engine manu- 
facturers—BONNEY TOOLS have been selec- 
ted because their quality has been proved 
on the testing ground of time—dquality that 
has earned them the reputation “the finest 
that money can buy’’. 


BONNEY FORGE & TOOL WORKS, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Prelude to 


Wherever America’s Fighting Men may be 
—BONNEY TOOLS will be found helping to 
keep mechanized equipment in perfect me- 
chanical condition—doing it quickly—easily 
—well. 

Because good tools are a vital part of the 
fighting equipment of the Armed Forces it 
has been impossible to supply you with all 
the BONNEY TOOLS you’ve needed and 
wanted. So take good care of the tools you 
have. You’ll be helping the war effort if you 
do—make it possible for us to more quickly 
supply you again with all the tools you 
want and need. With care your BONNEY 
TOOLS will last you for 
the duration. 


Star Awarded 
July 10, 1943 





